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JOURNAL 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 



The Viddhasdldbhanjikd of Rajasekhara, now first translated 
from the Sanskrit and Prakrit. — By Dr. Louis H. Geat, 
Newark, N. J. 

Introduction. 

Among the dramatists of ancient India an important place is 
occupied by Rajasekhara, even though he is justly ranked below 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti, Harsa, Sudraka, and Visakhadatta. He 
was the author of four dramas : the Karpuramanjarl, one of the 
three sattakas known to be still extant ; the Balaramayana, a 
nataka in ten acts on the legend of Rama ; the Pracanda- 
pandava, a drama in two acts (apparently a fragment) founded 
on the Mahabhdrata; and the natika entitled Viddhasdlabhan- 
jika, the play which is here translated for the first time. All 
accessible details concerning the life of the poet have been dis- 
cussed by Konow and Lanman in their edition and translation 
of the JTarpuramanjarl, and it will therefore be sufficient for 
me to state merely that Rajasekhara flourished about 900 A. D., 
that he was the guru of Mahendrapala and resided as a courtier 
of this monarch's son at Kanauj, then the capital of the kingdom 
of Aryavarta, north of the Narmada, whence he seems later to 
have gone to the court of the Cedi princes. By birth he was a 
Yayavara Brahman and a Saivaite in creed. Apparently he was 
born in the western Deccan, and evidently came of a family of 
poets, since in Balaramayana i. 13 he mentions among his 
ancestors Akalajalada, Surananda, Tarala, and Kaviraja (comp. 
Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i. 1, 739, 223, 88), while in 
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Bdlaramayana i. 16 = Pracandapandava i. 12 he makes the 
still more significant statement that 'aforetime he was born of 
an ant-hill [i. e., was the poet Valmlki], then on earth he became 
Bhartrmentha, 1 then he bore the guise of Bhavabhuti, and now 
is Rajasekhara.' This stanza undoubtedly represents what the 
poet regarded as his literary ancestry, and his mention of Bhava- 
bhuti is the more striking in view of the debt which Rajasekhara 
owes to him as well as to Harsadeva. In addition to the four 
dramas, a number of fragments are cited under the name of 
Rajasekhara in the anthologies, and verses are quoted from his 
works by several Sanskrit authors (Konow, 188-191, 197-199). 

Of the plays of Rajasekhara the only ones which lend them- 
selves readily to translation are the JTarpuramanjai'l and the 
Viddhasalabhanjika. The Pracandapandava is but a frag- 
ment, and the Malar amay ana is too long and too closely analogous 
in theme to Bhavabhuti's Uitararamacarita, already trans- 
lated by Wilson, to repay an English version, despite the favor- 
able criticism of Apte, 31-39. The Karpuramanjarl is now 
accessible in Lanman's masterly rendering, and a version of the 
first act and half of the second act of the ViddhaSalabhanjika 
was prepared by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, Jr. The pressure 
of other duties, however, rendered it impossible for him to com- 
plete his translation, and he accordingly resigned the task in my 
favor, placing his material at my disposal. 

Four editions of the Viddhasalabhanjika are generally avail- 
able : by "Vamanaearya in the old series of the Pandit, vi. 
Nos. 65-72 (Benares, 1871-1872), pp. 117-124, 146-151, 173- 
175, 199-202, 225-228, 274-276, 299-302, giving merely the 
text and a chaya, but no commentary ; by Vidyasagara 
with the commentary of Satyavrata Samasrami (Benares, 1873) 
and again with his own gloss (Benares, 1883) ; and by Arte 
(Poona, 1886), with the commentary of Narayana Diksita, 
which ends abruptly in the middle of the Brahmanee's speech 
in the pravesaka of the fourth act. 2 Manuscripts of the play 
are not infrequent, sixteen being listed by Aufrecht, together 
with two commentaries by Narayana Diksita and one by Gha- 

1 See Aufrecht, i. 397 ; Apte, Rajasekhara : His Life and Writings, 3. 

2 The edition of the play in the magazine Pratnakamranandini, used 
by Cappeller for the smaller Petersburg lexicon, is inaccessible to me. 
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nasyama (Aufrecht, i. 573, ii. 135, iii. 121 ; comp. Schuyler, 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama, s. v. Rdjasekhara). 
Narayana Diksita, son of Ranganatha Diksita and brother of 
Bfilakrsna, flourished in the eighteenth century, since he wrote 
a commentary on the Uttarardmacarita in 1764. He was also 
the author of several other tlkas, including glosses on the 
Malatimadhava, the Hanumanndtaka, and the Vasavadatta 
(Aufrecht, i. 292). Ghanasyama, who was the minister of the 
Marathi king Tukkoji, was a voluminous writer, who boasts 
of having composed sixty-four works, including. seven dramas, 
and commentaries on an equal number of other plays and on 
the Vasavadatta. His commentary on the Viddhasalabhanjika, 
which he entitled Pranapratisthd, was written, according to 
his own statement, in three hours, while his two wives, Sundari 
and Kamala, later composed another tlka entitled Sundarlkama- 
llya, which they based on their husband's work (Hultzsch, 
Reptort on Sanskrit Manuscripts in Southern India, iii. pp. 
ix.-x., 8, 66-68), 

If the commentary of Narayana may be taken as a guide, the 
text of the play as given by Vamanacarya and Vidyasagara is 
far preferable to that of Arte, as is clear from the following 
examples, in which I have made no attempt to be exhaustive : 
sudhdskandinlh (so also B alar amdy ana, i. 17) instead of sudh- 
dsyandinih (Arte, 9, 5) ; virasah (so also Bdlardmayana, ii. 
17) instead of vimukhah ( 14, 6) ; dukulam instead of kukulaih 
(38, 10) ; a sasiarakaram instead of asisirakarakaram (69, 2) ; 
mldbjaih instead of ntlabje (89, 4) ; rnasl instead of mail (92, 8) ; 
tado instead of jado (96, 8) ; viggahamto instead of viniharhto 
(99, 9) ; and sampuddgamd va instead of sampnidabhavd (108, 2). 
A critical text of the Viddhasalabhanjika is, however, still a 
desideratum. 

The Prakrit, as in most native editions of Sanskrit plays, is 
very corrupt. I am not altogether sure whether this is due to 
Rfijasekhara's ignorance of the Maharastri and Sauraseni dialects, 
as is supposed by Konow, 199-204, and Pischel, Grammatik der 
.Prakrit- Sprachen, 21-22. The Prakrit of the Viddhasalabhan- 
jika, as well as of the Pracanclapdndava, and the Balardma- 
yana, requires investigation. A priori, one would expect a 
kavya-poat to be scrupulously exact in his linguistic usage, 
especially when he vaunts himself as being sarvabhdsdvicaksana 
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(Balaramayana, i. 10, 1) and savvabhasacadura {Karpuraman- 
jarl i. 7, 1). Judgment on this point must, however, be deferred 
for the present. 

The drama derives its name of Viddhasalabhanjika from as 
slight an incident as does the Mrcchakatika. In a crystal 
pavilion the vidusaka sees a ' statue on a pillar ' (stambhe iala- 
bhanjikam, Arte, 33, 6), which is an effigy of the heroine, and 
which he later terms viddhasancaridasdlabhanjia (65, 2). 
Although this word is rendered ' carved wooden statue ' by 
Apte, 24, and although Henry, Histoire de la Literature San- 
skrite, 313, declares that the force of viddha is unknown, the 
title of the play should doubtless be translated ' The Pierced 
Statue,' as is clear from Narayana's gloss avasthapanasthale 
viddha, thus showing that the statue (salabhanjika) was pierced 
(viddha) so that it could be fastened to the pillar. 

Detailed analyses of the Viddhasalabhanjika have been given 
by Wilson, ii. 354-359 (on which is based the brief summary of 
Klein, Geschichte des Drama's, iii. 366-367), Levi, Thdatre 
Jndien, 245-247, Konow, 185-186, and especially by Apte, 24- 
27. I can, therefore, omit any minute account of its move- 
ment here. The action, however, is rather more involved than 
in the majority of Sanskrit plays, although the subsidiary plot is 
but loosely connected with the main theme. This by-plot, 
which complicates the action until it almost suggests the involu- 
tion of the New Attic Comedy as represented by Plautus and 
Terence, deals with a trick played by the queen and Mekhala 
on the vidusaka. Filled with delight at the prospect of a new 
bride, he is married in due form to a charming creature who 
turns out to be a man in disguise. Carayana seeks revenge on 
Mekhala for her share in his disappointment, and renders her 
the victim of a most humiliating trick, in which the queen 
believes her husband to be an accomplice. To be avenged in 
her turn on the king, Madanavati dresses Mrgankavali, the sup- 
posed bridegroom of Kuvalayamala, in the garments proper to 
her real, though unsuspected, sex, and marries her to the king, 
thus outwitting herself by giving him all that he had hoped for, 
especially as he was then free to wed Kuvalayamala, his other 
love, since she could scarcely be considered the wife of another 
woman. A curious analogy to the marriage of the vidusaka to 
a man in disguise is furnished by Ben Jonson's Epicoene ; or 
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the Silent Woman, where Truewit, Clerimont, and Sir Dauphine 
conspire to marry Morose, who cannot bear to hear a sound, to 
Epicoene, a " silent" woman, whom he soon finds to his dismay 
to be an exceedingly noisy youth. 

The mutual relation of the chief characters of the Viddha- 
sdlabhafijikd is not readily apparent at first sight, but may be 
made clear by the following diagram : 

I I 

Carayana=Pingalikd Candravarman = Haralatd 

(vidusaka) (king of Lata) | 

Kuvalayamald and Mfgdnledvali ■= Vidyddharamalla=Madanavati 
(daughter of king of Kuntala) (king of Karpuravarsa) 

This general scheme of a cousin becoming the co-wife of the 
queen is a favorite device in the Sanskrit comedy of court 
intrigue. In the Karpuramanjarl the heroine is the queen's 
maternal cousin, and the same statement holds good of Priyadar- 
sika and Queen Vasavadatta in the Priyadarsikd of Bhavabhuti, 
and of Ratnavali and Queen Vasavadatta in Harsa's Ratnavali. 

The time of the Viddhasdlabhanjika apparently covers about 
two months. The first act opens at dawn in early spring, and 
closes at noon'. The second act begins in the late afternoon, 
possibly on the same day as Act 1, although rdtrim akhilam 
tvannidrgavatdyane .... sthitir vartate (66, 10-11) perhaps 
implies the lapse of .a few days. The third act is laid some days 
later, as is shown by muddhasasijaminisu asamanjasarh vippa- 
laadi (75, 3), and takes place in the early evening of the day of 
the full moon of Vfiisakha (April-May). Between the third 
and fourth acts a little over a month elapses, since it is laid in 
the dawn and the morning of a day in the beginning of summer 
(ffrisma), and consequently about the middle of May. 

The Viddhasdlabhanjika has been criticized from a drama- 
turgic point of view by Levi, 247-248, and by Apte, 28-31. 
Both unfavorable, the latter is especially severe, nor can it be 
denied that his blame is altogether without justification. Allow- 
ance should, however, be made for the fact, not generally recog- 
nized, that a Sanskrit drama is to be compared with an opera 
rather than with a play, since the main stress is laid on beauty 
of diction and versification instead of action. This feature of 
the Hindu drama is so emphasized in the writings of Rajasekhara 
that Apte is right when in his criticism, 41-44 (comp. Pischel, 
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Q-ottinyische gelehrte Anzeiyer, 1883, 1227-1228), he says that 
he was a &«yya-poet rather than a dramatist. Rajasekhara is 
an artistic juggler with words. He describes externals (in fluent, 
but somewhat shallow, verse) better than he portrays feelings, 
suggesting by his conventional learning and his conceits the 
Greek poets of the late Alexandrian period. The most serious 
di - amaturgic fault in the Viddhasalabhanjika, however, is the 
curious ineptitude in consequence of which the heroine does not 
appear upon the stage until the middle of the third act, and 
even then does not meet the king face to face for almost a 
quarter of an act more. The hero's long descriptions of her are 
monotonous instead of stimulating, while the pravesikas, or 
connecting-scenes, render the baldness of the prologues of 
Euripides of dazzling interest by contrast. Yet, except for the 
delay in the introduction of the heroine, this play shows a 
marked advance over the Karpuramanjarl. The hypothesis of 
Konow, 184, that the Karpuramanjarl is the older play, seems, 
to my mind, to be amply confirmed by the author's progress in 
stagecraft as shown in the ViddhaMlabhanjikd. Thus the 
device by which Mrgankavali is present at the court as a hos- 
tage is far more probable than the introduction of Karpuraman- 
jarl (like Helen in Marlowe's Doctor Faustus) to the hero's 
presence by magic arts. This hostage idea seems to have been 
original with Rajasekhara, and the same may be said of the 
device by which Vidyadharamalla first sees Mrgankavali in 
what he supposes to be a dream. In like manner, the double 
description of the heroine as swinging and playing at ball is 
superior in rapidity of action to the Karpuramanjarl, which 
represents her as enjoying only the former amusement, while 
the denouement, which shows the influence of the Priyadarsika 
and the Ratnavall, has its interest heightened by the success of 
the royal army, a device which forms no part of Rajasekhara's 
earlier play. 

A most interesting and distinguishing characteristic of Raja- 
sekhara, already noted by Apte, 45, and Lanman, 205-206, is 
his use of proverbs, which seem to be especially frequent in the 
Karpuramanjarl and the Viddhasalabhanjika. As a rule, 
they are put in the mouth of the vidusaka, who thus finds an 
interesting analogue in Nicholas Proverbs in Henry Porter's 
Pleasant Comedie of the Two Angry Women of Abington. 
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For these proverbs I have naturally sought to give in my notes 
what parallels I could find, also adding such analogies with 
other Sanskrit dramas as are presented by the Viddhasdla- 
bhanjikd. 

In his diction Rajasekhara affected unusual words and mean- 
ings, as has already been noted by Apte, 30, and Lanman, 201. 
In addition to the material there given, the following words and 
meanings may be noted as supplementary to the Petersburg 
dictionaries : andkara, 'having no mine' (63, 6), not in lexi- 
cons with this meaning ; asitavasanata, ' state of being clothed 
in black' (89, 4), not in ; drabhatl, 'exhibition of bravery' 
(100, 1 ; omitted by Vidyasagara), not in with this meaning ; 
ds -\- vyapa, 'to take one's seat at a distance' (18, 8), not in ; 
kukula, 'husk' (38, 10; Narayana and Vidyasagara read 
dukula), only lexicographers cited for this meaning ; kelipan- 
kaja 'play-lotus' (61, 12; comp. kelikamala, kelikadamba, 
and kelivrksa), not in ; gondsa, ' kine-snouted ' (4, i ; comp. 
Apte, 6), only lexicographers cited for this meaning ; nrpuri, 
name of a city (128, 17 ; comp. Apte, 46), not in ; pracaya- 
vant, 'heaped, copious' (66, 8), not in ; prdkdrdgra, 'coping 
of a wall ' (26, 2), only lexicographers cited for this word ; 
mdmsalatd, 'thickness, fullness' (97, 1), not in with this mean- 
ing ; mdrhsallkr, 'to thicken' (24, 9), not in ; rohinlvallabha, 
' moon ' (1, 2), only lexicographers cited for this word; lap-\-ud, 
'to whisper' (18, 1), not in; Svetatd, 'whiteness' (109, 2), 
not in. 

In my translation, the numbers in parentheses refer to the 
pages of Arte's edition, and those in brackets to the second 
text of Vidyasagara. My thanks are due to Prof. Lanman for 
his courtesy in lending me his copy of Apte's pamphlet, which 
otherwise would have been inaccessible to me, and to Prof. 
Jackson for pointing out the reference in Hultzsch. 



L. H. Gray, 
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THE VIDDHASALABHA^JIKA. 

Dramatis Personae. 
In the Induction 

The Stage- Manager, 

In the Play 

Vidyadharamalla, King of Karpuravarsa, husband to Madana- 
vati, and in love with Mrgankdvall and Kuvalayamala. 
Bhagurayana, a Brahman, Prime Minister to Vidyadharamalla. 

Carayana, a Brahman, buffoon to Vidyadharamalla. 
Haraddsa, Pupil to Bhagurayana. 

Kurangaka, a Messenger from Vatsa, General to Vidyadhara- 
malla. 

Messenger, from Candravarman, King of Lata. 

Man-Servant to Madanavati. 

Madanavati, Queen to Vidyadharamalla, and niece to Candra- 
varman, King of Lata. 

Mrgankdvall, Daughter of Candravarman, King of Lata, and 
beloved by Vidyadharamalla. 

Kuvalayamala, Daughter to Candamahasena, King of Kuntala, 
and beloved by Vidyadharamalla. 

Pingalikd, Wife to Carayana. 

Mekhald 

Tarangikd 

Kurangika 

Vicaksana 

Sulaksand 

Harayasthl 

Kalakanthi 

Vasantalata 

Mangalikd 

Kdmakeli 

Mrgdnkalekhd 

JBakuldvall 

Parabhrtikd 

Kalpalatd 

Portress. 



Maid-Servants to Madanavati. 
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(1) [1] ACT I. 

(Induction) 

(Invocation) 

Lo, unto him that teacheth tender youth 
Entrancing knowledge of impassioned bliss, 
That is the dearest friend the moon doth have, 
Unarmed, yet conquering e'en the God of Gods 1 

(2) With arrows flower-tipped, and through his might 
Ruling the drama that mankind call Love, 

To him, aye, Kama, be all glory given ! 

(3) And furthermore, 

Oh, gentle maiden-eyes ! to you I bow, 
Ye that subdue the Lord of Triple Sight, 
And by your glances soft bring back to life 
The God of Love whom Siva's gaze hath slain. 2 

(4) [2] (Meditatively) 

And o'er you, gentles all, may she 3 e'er watch 

Girt round with powder 'gainst the snake kine-snouted, 

With magic herbs that fright the serpent-brood ; 

Aye, bearing in her hands those jewels of might 

That quench the venom-fire in Siva's throat, 

Well knowing mystic mantras muttered low 

By matrons of her kin to guard her safe 

From all the demon-rout about her lord, 4 

E'en while in ecstasy of bliss and fear 

She trembleth at the coming of her spouse. 

(5) (End of the invocation) 



1 Alluding to Kama's victory over Siva, in which, however, the love- 
god was reduced to ashes by the flame from the defeated deity's third 
eye. For the association of Kama with the sentimentalizing moon see 
Indische SprUche, No. 6145. 

2 Indische Spruehe, No. 2926. 

3 Durga, the wife of Siva, in her stern aspect. 

4 Siva's constant attendants are various sorts of demons, while he 
wears a necklace of serpents. 
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{Enter the Stage-Manager) 

[3] Stage-Manageb {looking toward the wings). I know 
not what is this day's bidding of the council of the noble heir- 
apparent. 1 

(6) {Song in the wing) 

In anguish at the dying of his love, 

That once he nurtured, for the jasmine-spray — 

Now faded and insipid in his sight — 

(7) The bee doth guard and guide, rock and embrace, 
Yea, kiss the soft and wanton mango-bud, 

As she were his beloved, all flower- fair. 2 

[4] Stage-Man agee {listening). Ah, the song is an allusion 
to the theme 3 of a drama entitled the " Viddhasalabhanjika, " 
and written by a scion of Yayavara's house, Duhika's son, 
[5] the poet Rajasekhara. {After reflection.) Therefore, 
methinks, the council of the noble heir-apparent doth command 
it to be given, so I myself shall undertake the role of the prime- 
minister Bhagurayana's pupil, Haradasa, whom his scholars give 
this name on account of his appearance. 4 

(8) {Speaking off) 

Good Somadatta, why not portray here the host of virtues of 
the great-grandson of Akalajalada ? 5 

{Ibid.) Harken ! 

No need here to recount with many words 
The deeds of him who is devotion's self 
To others' weal, and ever still doth teach 
Mahendrapala, 6 home of every art, 
The glory of great Raghu's lineage. 

(9) [6] And hear the words of Krsnasankaravarman, 7 the noblest 
in the assembly. 

1 See, for the identification, Konow, 186. 

2 The jasmine is an allusion to the queen, Madanavati; the mango to the 
king's-former flame, Kuvalayamala ; the beloved is, of course, her suc- 
cessor, Mrgankavali ; and the bee is the king, Vidyadharamalla. 

3 updksepa (Levi, Thiatre Indien, 3, 6 ; Konow, 180-183). 

4 Because of his resemblance to the ascetic deity, Siva. 

5 Rajasekhara (Konow', 182). • Konow, 178-179. 
' Aufrecht, Catalogue Catalogorum, i. 123 ; Konow, 197. 
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Would'st have thy draught elixir of delight, 
And write thee poesy that sages praise, 
Wouldst thou swift climb to wisdom's pinnacle, 
And feast upon the fruits of life's great tree, 
Then harken, brother, to th' ambrosial words 
Of Rajasekhara, the bard of Ind. 1 

(Exit) 

(End of the Induction) 

(10) [7] (Enter Hakadasa) 2 

Habadasa (shaking his head). Yes, yes, wisdom most excel- 
lent is more worth than all. Thus hath it been said : 
Yea, Wisdom is the Kine of Plenteousness, 3 
That giveth joy, dispelling sorrow's blight, 
And yieldeth glory rich as creamy milk ; 
All taint of sin and shame it drives afar, 
For in its holy draught dwells purity. 

And this very fact is proved in high degree by our teacher's 

conduct, for, 

Great Candravarman, Lata's" prince, doth rule 
O'er all mankind ; but since he hath no son, 
His daughter he hath garbed in youth's attire, 
Whereof the viceroy of our king doth know 
Through trusty spies — and now the minister, 5 
Whose sight doth cleave to the six qualities,* 
Hath brought her hither to behold our lord 
In her disguise that apeth boyhood's grace.' 

■Repeated in Balaramayana, i. 17. 
2 The scene is a colonnade of the royal palace. 

3 Kamadhenu, the celestial cow of plenty, which yields every wish. 
The stanza is repeated in Praeandapandava, i. 9. 

4 A district of ancient India, corresponding to the modern Gujarat 
(Lassen, Indisehe Altevthumskwn.de, i. 2 138 : Balfour, Cyclopaedia of 
India, 3 ii. 681), or, according to Apte, Rajasekhara, His Life and Writ- 
ings, 49, probably including Broach, Baroda, and Ahmadabad. The name 
was borne by a historical king of Aryavarta, who was conquered by 
Samudragupta about 350 A.D. (Duff, Chronology of India, 28). 

5 Bhagurayana. 

6 Alliance, war, marching, encampments, stratagems, and recourse 
to protection (Manu vii. 160). 

' The situation is closely analogous to the device of the prime minister 
Yaugandharayana, by which he introduces Ratnavali, the princess who 
will confer universal sovereignty on her husband, to her cousin-in-law, 
King Vatsa {Ratnavali, iv). 
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(11) [8] Voice off stage. Good Carayana, what is this? 
Dost thou say, "What but her is lacking to the mighty mon- 
arch, surrounded by thousands of inmates of his harem ?" 

[Habadasa] (replying) No, not so ! Here there is a key- 
note, 1 and it will be revealed in the denouement of the plot. 

(In the wing) 

Be this a dawn of beauty for the king, awakened by the 
lovely break of day ! Lo, now, 

[9] Damsels whose pride the moonbeams may not melt 
Nor koelV sad entreaties reconcile, 
Rest now, enwrapping with their tresses soft 
The feet of them they love, all anger fled 
When pulsing breezes usher in the dawn. 

(12) (Ibid.) What ho, ye most excellent bards ! The folk of 
the harem, who dwell round about the great king's gyneceum, 
built by his minister, address you : " Is it not time for our lord, 
Vidyadharamalla, to awake ? Why, then, do ye not chant the 
panegyric of the dawn ? " 

[10] (Ibid.) Victory, victory to the lover of Ujjain? A 
goodly dawn to thee ! For now, 

Scattered arid dim as pearls of olden time, 
The stars grow pale, the while cakoras 8 sleep 
Deep drunken with the nectar of the moon, 
That hastes, wan as a hive reft of its store, 
Unto the western mount, but in the east 
The limpid dawn, clear as a cat's gray eye. 

And furthermore, 

Loud calls the clarion of the silvern moon, 
Reechoed by the clanking of the chains 

(13) Of royal elephants that slowly rise 

From mighty beds of dust, while all the sky 

'Literally 'seed', btja (Levi, 34). 

2 The Indian cuckoo, Eudynamis orientalis. It is especially associated 
with lovers, since its cry is chiefly heard in the spring. 

3 The Indian hill-partridge or red-legged partridge, Caccabis chukor 
(Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson," 1 194). It is conventionally supposed 
to drink only moonbeams. 
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Doth ring with music, charming woman's scorn, 
Rejoicing e'en the birds that soar in air, 
And filling poets' souls with melody. 

[11] HaradIsa. This is the effect of the minister's plan, 
methinks, in that our lord awaketh at early dawn ; for, 
Lo, this fair colonnade with cunning wrought 
By our great viceroy and his artisans, 
That here the monarch of Ujjain may rest. 

Therefore I myself shall go to the mighty monarch's treasury to 
supervise the giving of gold and jewels and all else commanded 
by the minister for the workmen that have built the slumber- 
chamber with its perforated columns, and for them that shall 
begin a quadrangle of like adornment. 

(Exit) 

(End of connecting-scene) 

(14) (Enter the King, filled with anxiety, and the Vidusaka, 
who stands at the door) 

[12] Beside her face the radiant moon doth wane, 
And gold is dim beside her beauty's sheen ; 
Blue lotuses are pale beside her eyes, 
And nectar is less sweet than her dear smile ; 
Her brows more gently curve than Kama's bow, 
And words are dumb to tell her wondrous grace — 
Since one like her the Godhead ne'er hath formed, 
Nor can create in ages yet to come. 1 

Vidusaka (approaching). Hail to thee, Sire. 

[13] (King repeats the same words) 

Vidusaka. Well, well, sir ! this sort of matin recitation 
is almost unprecedented on your part, old chap ! 

(King repeats his words) 

Vidusaka. Hm ! his heart is distracted ! what on earth 
can it be ? (Reflectively) Well, I'll quiz him. Yes, indeed ! 
even the knot of a (15) mango-stalk don't yield all its sap with- 
out pressing ! (Standing in front of him) My heart is burst- 
ing with curiosity like a pomegranate fruit with ripeness. So 



1 Repeated in Balaramayana, ii. 17. 
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let my dear friend tell what has happened, and honor me with 
the mystery of the occurrence. 

[14] King {looking at him). Why shouldn't I tell it, noble 
Carayana ? The mind that shares its secret with a friend 
becomes as light as if its burden of care were divided. 

Vidusaka. I'm all attention ! 

King. 

A dream came to me at the dawning day, 1 
With luster brighter far than moonbeams soft ; 
And in a halo tinier than thy hand 
(16) There stood a maid whose loveliness divine 
Surpassed the glory of the Lord of Night, 
Inspiring in my breast o'erwhelming love. 

Vidusaka. Here's a fine how-de-do ! You've had a crush 
on a girl ever since you saw that Kuvalayamala coming out of 
[15] the water of the Narmada. 2 While I am considering that 
problem, here's another swelling on top of a pimple. 3 Well, 
what next ? 

King. Then, 

My heart a tablet, whereon Fancy limns 

Her beauty, and whei-e Love doth paint her form, 

I bow me at her feet, her slave, her slave. 

{Again recites: " Beside her face" etc.) 

Vidusaka. What next ? 

King. Hear nectar for the ears, quaff mead, drink ambrosia 
for the eyes ! 

1 Dreams at dawn are destined to immediate fulfillment (Hall, Vasa- 
vadatta, introduction, 80 ; also, for parallels, Gray, in WZKM. xviii. 
40-41, 50). Compare the dream of the king in Karpuramanjari, iii. 3. 
Was that vision the germ from which Rajasekhara afterwards developed 
the Viddhasdlabhanjikd ? 

2 The modern Narbada, which flows some sixty miles south of Ujjain. 
Candapala likewise fails in love with Karpuramafijari when be sees her 
just after her bath {Karpuramanjari, i. 26 ; ii. 24). 

3 The same proverb occurs in the Vidusaka's speech at the opening of 
Sakuntala ii. Compare Mudraraksasa, p. 120, and also the modern 
Marathi proverb, " Brandings on the top of pain " (Man waring, Marathi 
Proverbs, No. 908 ; comp. likewise Nos. 822, 1419, 1642, 1747). 
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(17) This necklace with its pearls of six months old, ' 
Bright as the smile of dames of Kerala, 2 

And with the radiance of the rising moon, 
Once throbbed upon the bosom of a maid 
Whose witching eyes have charmed away my soul ; 
[16] Who swiftly 'bout my throat with the glad cry 

" Hail to the Lord of Love" did hang these gems, 
Whose midmost jewel doth deck the heavens blue 
With saffron glory famed o'er all the world. 

Vidusaka {touching his Urahmanical cord). Be thy dream 
true by the word of me, a mighty Brahman whose necklace is 
a cord of dry grass ! (Aside) Alas, wretched whoreson ! Thou 
juggler dream, thou knowest how to work confusion even to 
them of mighty soul ! (Aloud) What next ? 
[17] King. Then, 

(18) " Who art thou, maiden, wherefore hast thou come ?" 
I whispered low and seized her mantle's hem ; 

But softly gliding, lotus-garlanded, 

She vanished from my sight with winsome glance. 

Vidusaka. Well, what did the queen get, going to bed 
alone ? 
King. 

Her limbs atremble, stumbling in her haste, 
Her massy girdle beating at her hips, 
The queen, abandoning her lonely couch, 
And clinging unto jealousy's dark thread, 
Sought the zenana with her retinue. 

[18] Vidusaka. Devil take your manners ! Why didn't 
you calm her down while you were with her ? How long are 



'Comp. Pracandapandava, ii. 15. In Karpuramafljarl, ii. 17; iii. 
20 the chammasiamottia is mentioned (comp. dasamOsia, iii. 5, as con- 
trasted, perhaps, with dasamasappamana, iii. 3), but' it seems to me, 
with the commentator and Apte, 43, to mean ' a pearl six months old ', 
and hence 'new, fresh, brilliant,' rather than 'a pearl of six masikas' 
(see, however, Lanman, 250). 

2 A realm of ancient India corresponding roughly to the modern 
Malabar coast (Lassen, 188-191 ; Balfour, ii. 536). According to Apte, 
48-49, it included Malabar as well as Kanara, and extended beyond the 
Cauvery. 
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the blue lotuses closed in the pool when the moon sends forth 
its beams ? 

(19) King {smiling sadly). I could not hold her, far less calm 
her down, for my mind was filled with thoughts of another. 

Vidttsaka. You've proved the adage that "when the actor 
was seen adorned, the husband close by was scorned." ' 

King (smiling sadly). Oh, blessed hope, verily thou art not 
crushed. Pray reflect thou long, 

[19] Ah, if there were a land where thirsting souls, 
Beclad in robes of lotus intertwined, 
Might drink their fill of moonbeams" nectarous, 
Or where the perfume of the bakula," 
All boundless here, should find its measurement, 
Then might a dream, in visions of the night, 
In sooth create this damsel, flower fair. 

(20) ( Gesticulating recollection, and gazing at the region of his 

heart) 

Is this a dream, or do I wake indeed, 

Or yet half ope my eyes, half slumber still, 

For if I saw no maid of glances bright, 

How came this necklace on my throbbing heart ? 

[20] Vidusaka. I have an idea you were fooled by your 
own necklace which was hidden in the early part of the night. 
King (gesticidating the pain of love). 

Oh, Lord of Love ! bend not thy mighty bow, 
Nor wing thine arrows keen against my breast ; 
Thy fitting target were great Siva's self, 
And not my heart with grief sh'isa-thin ;* 
Show thy great mercy to a burning soul — 
Again reveal a vision of my love ! 

1 Literally ' shaved ' (mundido, a jingle with mandide, ' adorned'). 

2 Jyotsndmrta, an obvious allusion to the name of the heroine, Mfgan- 
havall, while the king himself is likened by implication to a cakora. 

3 Mimusops Elengi, Linn., "with small pale brown or white, sweet- 
smelling, fragrant flowers, of moderate size" (Balfour, ii. 950). Accord- 
ing to poetic convention, it blossoms when sprinkled by maidens with 
mouthfuls of wine. 

4 Mimosa sirissa, Roxb., a tree with fragrant, but very delicate flowers 
(Roxburgh, Flora Indica, Calcutta reprint, 417 ; Schmidt, Beitrdge zur 
indischen Erotik, 221, 325). 
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[21] Vidusaka. There you go, giving the village an invitation 
because you've got some sweetmeats in a dream.' Come, let's 
go jolly the queen. A partridge close by now is better than a 
peahen a day off. 2 

Kins. Just as you like. 
(21) Vidusaka. Leave the way to the assembly-room with its 
throngs of thousands of tributary princes making obeisance in 
their devotion, and let us go to the Makarandodyana 3 by the 
back door. {They do so) 

{In the wing) 

May the advent of spring be for weal to the king, for now, 

Within the swelling nodes the flowers lie, 
And in the blades the tiny buds are hid ; 
While in the koel's throat the paiicama 4 
Doth dwell, ere it sob forth in melody ; 
Nay, were great Kama's bow long laid aside, 
[22] Then bent once more to do his sovereign will, 

In three brief days 'twould win the triple world. 
Lo, now the blossoms of the mango-tree, 
In all the beauty of their tender bloom, 
Are gently hidden by fair maiden-hands, 
Lest those bereft of lovers should repine. 5 



'"Counting your chickens before they are hatched." Compare the 
Marathi saying, " Calculating at home on the fish in the sea " (Manwar- 
ing, No. 307), and the analogous Hindi proverb, " The jack fruit is on the 
tree, but the oil is on the lips," and the Bihari saying, " The father (fire) 
is not yet born, but theson (smoke) has taken his stand behind " (comp. 
Christian, Behar Proverbs, Nos. 30-32). Analogous is the Sanskrit 
proverb, "Proclaiming the name of a son before he is born" (Jacob, 
Handful of Popular Maxims, ii. 1; comp. also 56, 57). Comp. also the 
Hindustani proverb, "He was married last night, and has already 
named the boy Mahmud " (Roebuck, Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases 
in the Persian and Hindoostanee Languages, pt. 2, sect. 1, No. 662 ; 
comp. pt. 2, sect. 2, No. 403). 

2 Comp. the equivalent proverbs, "Better is a certain karsapana than 
an uncertain niska," and, "Better' is a pigeon today than a peacock 
tomorrow " (both from the Kdmasutra ; see Jacob, i. 32 ; Konow, 206). 

3 The same name is borne by a garden in the Ratnavali, ed. Cappeller, 
in Bohtlingk, Sanskrit-Chrestomathie, 294, 10. The scene changes here 
from the colonnade to the garden. 

4 The fifth (later the seventh) note of the Indian gamut, convention- 
ally believed to be produced by the koel. 

5 Repeated in Balaramayana, v. 39. 
vol. xxvii. 2 
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King. Ah, the beginning of spring ! Verily this itself is 
the assemblage of Love's troopers ! 

Vidusaka. "The 'beginning of spring," they say, "hath its 
infant nature sung by poets' words, its tiny expanse shown in 
gardens of delight;" but isn't this a beginning of spring with 
vast expanse, where the grounds of the pleasure-park bloom 
from the sprinkling of unfailing canals ? 

(22) [23] King. And then, 

How like to pearls new-won the jasmine gleams, 
While scarlet as the lips of Balkhi dames 1 
The great asoka 2 flaunts its loveliness ; 
Unto the glowing blossoms of the teak 
The bees give semblance of a double stem, 
And now, all flashing with its crimson flame, 
The trumpet-flower blooms to greet the spring. 

{Having reflected') 

Oh, radiant maiden-vision of my dreams, 

Oh, spring's sweet advent with thy breezes soft — 

E'en as a draught of honey and of milk 

Ye twain now blend in harmony divine. 

(23) {They walk about) 

Vidusaka. Though the flowers of the white sinduvara 3 
are pale as rice-pudding and white gourd-melons ; though the 
asoka-buds are reddened in due season ; though the enchanting 
madhavi-flowers 4 have turned [24] gray and surpass the mad- 
der ; my roving gaze leaves all these many flowers, and clings to 
the jasmines, like the scum of whey, and to the blossoms of the 
jasmine delightsome as slightly stirred milk. 

1 See Schmidt, 316, 323, 339, 537-538; Apte, 50, identifies Balhi with 
the Punjab rather than with Balkh. 

2 Jonesia asoka, Roxb., a tree bearing in spring beautiful red blossoms, 
conventionally supposed to bloom when touched by a maiden's foot 
(Balfour, i. 185). 

3 Vitex negundo, Linn., a small tree bearing a beautiful bluish pur- 
ple flower (Roxburgh, 481-483). 

4 Gcertnera racemosa, Roxb., a creeper bearing fragrant white 
flowers. Compare with this description the vidugaka's stanza in Kar- 
puramanjari, i. 19. 
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King. Now your tongue gabbles its pet simile. ' 
Vidusaka (pointing before him). This pleasure-park is the 
stage of the creeper-actresses, the race-course of the steed which 
is the breeze of Malaya,' the hunting forest of Love the hunter, 
the (24) plaqe of rendezvous of all the flowers, the rain of nectar 
on the heart. So look at it, old chap, and run along ! 
[25] King (gesticulating the touch of the icind) . 

How gently blow the Deccan breezes now, 
The witnesses of Love's surpassing might, 
Stealing the paiicama from koels' throats, 
And joying damsels swinging 'neath the trees, 
Cutting the thread of maids' fierce jealousy, 
And through the threefold world teaching the art 
Of passion's madness and its ecstasy. 

And furthermore, 

The breeze of Malaya, in deepest joy 
That serpent-dames, 3 all worn with languorousness, 
Quaff its rich fragrance, doth grow thick and sweet 
With sighs of maidens 'reft of them they love. 

[26] Vidusaka. Even so, 

In revel mood the breezes of the spring 
Now steal the hearts of Maharastri 4 maids 
And toss the garlands at great Lanka's 5 doors, 
Stilling the pride of dames of Siriihala ; 6 
(25) The vernal air doth teach Dravidian girls 

To weave their footsteps in the dance of Love ; 
Karnata's 6 daughters yield their tresses dark 

1 The vidusaka in the Sanskrit drama is invariably hungry and talking 
of his next meal. 

5 " The southern portion of the Western Ghats running from the 
south of Mysore, and forming the eastern boundary of Travancore " 
(Apte, 48). 

3 The dames of the semi-divine race of Nagas, or serpent-folk. 

4 A district of ancient India roughly corresponding to the modern 
Marathi country (or even to the entire Deccan [Apte, 49]). 

5 Ceylon. 

6 The " Karnatik," a district roughly corresponding to the plateau of 
south-central India ( Lassen, i. ! 306-307; cotnp. Dey, Geographical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 37). 
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Unto its touch, and Lata's damsels know 
The tender charm of Kama's wantonness. 1 

Both. 

In spring's glad hour swarms of happy bees, 
Their bodies golden with rich treasure trove, 
And softly humming as they wing their flight, 
[27] Swift hasten where th' Arabian jasmine gleams, 

Girt round with flowers breathing perfume sweet. 2 

King {smiling faintly). You chatter in Sanskrit, too, old 
fellow ! 

Vidusaka. You yourself have taken the Prakrit path, suit- 
able for folk like me. 3 Come now, let's go see the pleasure- 
mount with the crystal pavilion the great minister built. ( They 
walk about) 4 Where do I hear that delightful sound of the 
call of herons ? 
(26) [28] King (listening and looking upward, following it). 

Ah, gaze upon the summit of yon wall, 

And tell me, if thou canst, what is that moon 6 

That' circleth in a region not of sky 

And knoweth no gazelle, yet whereunto 

Cakoras of the pleasure-grove draw nigh 

With nectarous radiance drunken, while it sheds 

Pellucid light that ripes the lavall." 

Vidfsaka. Oh, ho, old fellow, where's all that ? 
King. There, there. (looking with astonishment) How 
is it I don't see it again ? (Reflecting) 

In golden girdles jewels are tinkling low, 
And for the honey sweet of maiden sighs 

'Comp. Karpuramanjan, i. 17. 

2 In this stanza the vidu§aka speaks in Sanskrit, instead of the Pra- 
krit in which his speeches are conventionally composed. 

3 Apparently alluding to occasions on which the king had conversed 
with the vidu?aka in Prakrit. 

4 The scene changes from the garden to the path leading to the pavilion. 

5 Of course an allusion to the name Mrgankavali. The moon is fre- 
quently supposed to contain a gazelle, whence it is often called mrganka. 

6 Averrhoa acida, Linn., a small tree which flowers about the begin- 
ning of the hot season, and bears small reddish blossoms (Roxburgh, 
684-685). 
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Bees wing their way unto this happy grove, 
[29] While songs arise in stammering melody — 

And all doth tell that some fair girl, whose face 

Outrivaleth the moon, throbs with delight 

As through the air the swing doth rise and fall. 1 

(27) Vidusaka. Of course you know that, because you see the 
tops of the poles of the swing from here. 

King (looking again). Good friend, there is that marvellous 
moon ! 

Vidusaka. Does the moon play hide-and-seek with us ? 

King (looking sharply). Oh, friend ! blessed art thou who 
with lovely beauty dost seem like to the lotus-face of her whom 
I did see in sleep ! 
[30] Vidusaka. "What's she like ? 

King. Like to stalks of reeds all ripely white ! 

Vidusaka. She's right on the lips of young elephants ! 2 
(After reflection) Evidently she has gone away, for the sound 
of the swing has ceased. So come, (28) let's get along. ( They 
walkabout) 3 This is the pleasure-mount. Enter then. (They 
do so) 

King. This is the great hill, delightfully white like masses 
of cuttle-fish bone. 

Vidusaka. Just let your eyes rest upon the works on the 
pictured walls of the inner chamber of beauteous [31] crystal. 
Now here the king is portrayed, intent on dicing with the queen. 
Here is Nagavalli, the bearer of the betel-box. Here is Pra- 
bhanjanika, who waves the chowry. Here is the dwarf, Nagara- 
kanthaka. And this is Tapparakarna, the stable-monkey. 
(29) King. Old chap, you are painted here yourself ! 

Vidusaka (angrily). I wasn't meant to be painted here. 
My wife knows what I am ; she says to me : "Manifestly thou 
art a god." 

King. What does the parrot in the garden say ? 



1 Comp. the far more elaborate description of Candapala watching 
Karpuramafijari in her swing in the second act of the Karpuramafijari. 
Again an allusion to the heroine's name. 

2 Apparently a slang phrase approximately equivalent to our "She's 
a peach." 

3 The scene changes from the path to the pavilion overlooking the 
courtyard of the zenana. 
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Vidusaka. What's that ? 
King. Thou art a god ; what's Bhrfigariti ? ] 
[32] Vidusaka. Who listens to scoundrel's talk ? {Pointing 
with his finger) Here again is limned a maid whose like hath 
ne'er been seen, well-nigh surpassing Devi 2 with her wondrous 
beauty ! 

King. Is she unprecedented in our sight and not in that of 
the Limbless G.od V {Looking intently) Surely this is the 
digit of the moon in the ocean of our heart ! Ah, her beauty's 
wealth ! 

Her eyes more lovely than the lotus blue, 
Her face the midnight moon for radiance, 
Her crescent brows curving as Kama's bow, 

(30) All grace incarnate in her tender form, 
And beauty's lines on body and on lip — 
Could Love himself limn all her dainty charm, 
Past master of his art in sooth were he. 

[33] Vidusaka (aside). Can she be in the retinue of the queen ? 
(Reflectively) Ah, ha ! The queen is very fond of repeatedly 
dressing Mrgankavarman," who has come as a hostage and is her 
own maternal uncle's son, in woman's clothes ! She was seen, I 
fancy, and painted in the picture by artists who did not know 
the truth. But I'm not telling that ! Now I'll surprise the old 
boy ! (Aloud) Let me congratulate you, this is indeed a girl, 
it's proved by her clothes ! 

(31) King. Exactly as you say, old chap ! 

Her garments' guise proves she is still unwed, 
For here is she portrayed with bodice blue, 
While matrons' raiment bears the knotted zone. 5 

1 Name of a follower of Siva. The implication is that the vidusaka, 
whom the parrot describes correctly, even if his own wife will not, is 
really no more a god (a Brahman being ipso facto a deva) than is the 
deformed demon attendant of Siva. Comp. also Karpuramanjari, iv. 
4-10. 

2 An epithet of the wife of the god Siva. 

3 Kama, who was destroyed by the fire from Siva's eye. 

4 Really Mfgankavali in disguise. 

5 Comp. the knot tied in the sari, or shawl, during the wedding-cere- 
mony, Jackson, JAOS. xxii. 327 ; "Winternitz, Das altindische. Hochzeits- 
rituell (Denksehriften der kaiserlichen Wiener Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, xl. 1). 64. The Parsis have a similar custom (Modi, Marriage 
Customs among the Parsees, 30, 39-40 ; Karaka, History of the Parsis, 
i. 179). 
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[34] (Reflecting) 

What wondrous beauty in the artist dwells ! 
In sooth this picture is her other self, 
For well I know it is a maiden's work, 
Delineating all with one soft touch. 

(Looking closely) 

It's clear, therefore, that she who here surpasses the god of 
the dolphin banner 1 is some maid who painted her own picture. 

Vidusaka. Right you are, for there's a saying in the (32) 
assembly of the gravest men : " As is the painter, so is the form 
of the painting outlined ; as is the poet, so is the shading of the 
poem composed.'" 

[35] King. True enough ! qualities go according to form. 
And furthermore, my .dear Carayana, 

With lines that slowly change from light to dark 3 
Life-size she seems, although in miniature, 
So dainty is the shading of her limbs, 
Drawn by a hand of gentle innocence 
Whose skill depicteth all her inmost soul. 

Vidusaka. Why, here's queen Madanavati portrayed with 
all her retinue ! 

King. Let us now render homage to this jewel of beauty ! 

Vidusaka. Here she is herself. 

King (aside). Single is the eye — she is in many a place ! 
( To the Vidusaka) Where is she ? 

Vidusaka. Here, here ! " 
(33) [36] King (looking anxiously). 

Full sure this fawn-eyed maid, whose radiance 
Hath known no equal since the world began, 

1 Kama, the god of love. 

2 " By their fruits ye shall know them." Comp. the Marathi proverbs, 
"As the country, so the dress," and, "A tree is judged by its fruit" 
(Manwaring, Nos. 504, 1338). 

3 Arte notes: "The author seems to have had a knowledge of per- 
spective ;" but the words may refer rather to shading. 

tThe vidusaka evidently finds another picture of the heroine (comp. 
citre in the sixth stanza following), although Wilson, Theatre of the 
Hindus, ii. 356, followed by Levi, 245, and Konow, 185, allows for only 
a single portrait. 
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Was formed by him whose hand divine creates 
The lotus blue, the moon, the plantain tall. 

Vidusaka {perceiving a statue on a pillar). This is she 
indeed ! 

King. This is indeed the moon for the cakora of mine eye ! 
{Looking eagerly) 

All fair and creamy pale her slender limbs, 
Her eyes long as the leaves of ketakas, 1 
Her rounded throat shell-like for radiance, 
Great Kama's weapon is this wondrous maid. 

[37] (Reflectively) 

None other shared with me in this my dream, 
Nor could mere fancy limn such loveliness ; 
(34) Those eyes, surpassing far the lotus blue, 
Must live in sooth, and their similitude 
Be given here in all their trancing charm. 

(Having looked) Come now, let the dream-necklace be deposited 
in a fitting place once more ; be it laid even at the base of her 
neck under the guise of a statue ! let a mass of young blossoms 
adorn the young jasmine twigs P (He hangs the necklace around 
the neck of the statue) 

Vidusaka. This is the very place where she went [38] into 
the picture ! (Joyfully) I was deceived by the garlands of 
Mrganka's mighty reflection, but this is the moon incarnate 3 on 
its day of full ! 

King. Where is she now, that ambrosial unguent of our eyes? 

Vidusaka. Here, here ! With her sidelong glances, white 
as fragments of the moon, and with the luster of her eyes she 
illumineth the quarters of the sky ! With the gestures of her 
hand she brighteneth the asoka's blossoms, and with the quick - 



1 Pandanus odoratissimus,\Arm., a tree with leaves "drooping, from 
three to five feet long, tapering to a very long, fine, triangular point, 
very smooth, and glossy, margins and back armed with very fine sharp 
spines " (Roxburgh, 707). 

8 In other words, let the statue have the adornment needed to make 
it perfect. 

3 An allusion to the name of the heroine. 
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ness of her steps she confuseth the swarms of bees that take her 
feet for lotuses ! 

(35) King. The dream has actually come to pass as you prophe- 
cied ! (Looking) She is indeed a means to restore life to him 
whose banner is a dolphin, 1 and a remedy to free my heart 
from care. 

(After reflection) 

Her brows adance with sweet vivacity, 
Her eyes aglow with tender, wanton charm, 
Her breast soft-rounded in its loveliness, 
[39] Her waist most slender, and her hips most firm — 
Each part an earnest of some bliss to come, 
Bestowed by youth, great Kama's wondrous friend. 

(36) ViDfrsAKA. What's she doing there with tremulous slender 
brows and upraised fingers of her lotus-hand ? 

King. 

Full sure to poesy her thought now tends, 
Since trembling are her slender, brows so fair 
And each dear tiny finger is upraised, 
The while her eyes are fixed on vacancy, 
And parted are the petals of her lips. 

[40] Vidusaka. That's pretty straight ! There's a row of 
half written letters in front of her ! 
King (recites). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not ? a 

(37) (After reflection) Oh, the sikharini meter ! Oh, words 
full of meaning ! Oh, charming V&idarbhf style ! Oh, une- 
qualled sweetness ! Oh, lucidity without a flaw ! 



1 See p. 22, note 3, and p. 23, note 1. 

2 The first lines of a tetrastich, of which two lines are given in the 
second act (36), three in the third (53), and the complete stanza in the 
fourth (60). The meter, as the king's next words imply, is sikharini, 
and the style Vaidarbhi. 

3 A style characterized by grace, and admitting all poetic qualities, 
but avoiding long compounds (Regnaud, Rhetorique Sanskrite, 254-255). 
Apte, 20, sees in this an allusion to the poet's patriotic pride in his native 
Maharas$ra. it is also noted conspicuously in Karpuramafijari, i. 1 c, 
under the name vacchoml. 
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[41] Vidusaka. Well then, look for the fair charmer at the 
right time. Let the depths of your eyes drink in the moon on 
the day of its full ; let the caverns of your ears be filled with 
oceans of goodly speech ; let Love, the master of the dance, be 
made to dance himself with hands upraised in joy ! 

King (standing a step nearer, looking in the four directions). 
Ah, there is no duality of my beloved ! For lo, 

Here stands a beauteous maid, there pictures twain, 
And this fair statue wrought with wondrous skill ; 

(38) Thus doth her loveliness in fourfold wise 
Fill all our hearts with Kama's darts of fire. 

[42] Come then, let us draw near, and delight our ears with 
goodly words ! Truly, even though thou hold the pearl-oyster 
in thy hand, it will not easily rele.asB its pearls ! { With these 
words both walk about) 1 

Vidusaka (going ahead, gesticulating the exhibition of fear). 
Oh ! get out ! get out ! This has got the devil in it, sure 
enough ! So I'll beat it mightily with this wooden club, bent 
like the frowning, curving brow of Devi in her rage ! Now 
see my manly deeds ! 

King. You'll make silk of jasmine flowers then P 

(39) Vidusaka. "Well, what the devil is this ? 

King. Good friend, methinks that on the further side of the 
crystal wall she stands, and that she can be i clearly seen from 
here because it is transparent. Come then, let us pay court to 
her behind the pleasure-mount. (They do so) z 

Vidusaka. She's fled in wild haste, for the queen is dimly 
seen tracing her footsteps toward her apartments. 

King. Oh, heart, good fortune be with thee ! May we be 
remembered by thee as thou dost follow after her ! 



1 The scene changes from the pavilion to a path running by the court- 
yard of the zenana. 

2 Comp. the Marathi proverb, "String cannot be made from stone" 
(Manwaring, No. 1184) ; the Sanskrit, " Not even by the employment of 
a thousand different processes can syamaka grain be made to germinate 
as rice " (Jacob, ii. 26); and the English, " You can't make a silk purse out 
of a sow's ear." 

3 The scene changes from the path to the courtyard of the zenana. 
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(In the icings) 

Victory, victory, oh Lord of Trilinga. 1 May the midday 
season be for weal unto thy majesty ! Since now 

For lotus-leaves to shield him from the sun 

The elephant holds high his flapping ears, 

And longing for a holm of tender grass 

The peacock hides his head beneath his plumes ; 

In hunger vain for lotus-fibers soft 

The boar doth lick his tusks, while buffaloes 

Yearn for the mire that their own shadows dark 

Now counterfeit in burning noontide's glare. 

(40) [44] And furthermore, 

Now on the banks of pools in pleasure-groves 
The waves rise high for hips of fawn-eyed dames 
That bathe them there, anon to sink again, 
Soft murmuring, in navels cavernous. 

Vidusaka. Come, let's go to the queen's apartment, offer 
up our midday prayer, and get more news of her ! 

(Exeunt ornnes) 

End of Act I. 

(41) [45] ACT II. 

(Enter two Maid-Servants, meeting each other ; they walk 
about)" 

First Maid-Servant (seizing the other by the skirt). Why, 
Tarangika, you look as though the king's words had gotten into 
your heart, you're so rattled now and won't speak to me, even 
when I'm face to face with you ! 3 

Second Maid-Servant (embracing her). Dear Kurangika, 
don't be angry ! Gauri* curse me if I saw you ! My thoughts 
were on something else ! 



■A region of ancient India roughly corresponding to the modern 
Haidarabad (Lassen, 214-216 ; comp. also Apte, 46 ; Dey, 93 ; Balfour, 
iii. 840). 

2 The scene is indefinite, perhaps a part of the royal gardens. 

3 For a similar situation, comp. the opening of the first act of the 
Malavikagnimitra, and of the second of the Ratnavatt. 

4 A name of the wife of &va. Comp. Quartilla's oath, " Iunonem 
meam iratam habeam" (Petronius, Satirce, 25). 
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Kueangika. Ah ! ha ! what are these thoughts of yours 
" on something else " ? 

(42) Taeangika. They're such that I'm all in a tremble, even 
speaking to you ! 

[46] Kueangika. My heart is one with yours, and I'm so 
anxious ! It's interest that makes me ask ! 

Taeangika. Whatever happens, I won't hide things ! Love 
don't stick to rights and wrongs. 

Kueangika. That's the very thing that makes me hesitate ! 
What were the koel's spouse if her love for the mango-twig 
were blunted ?' 

Taeangika. Still, there's a true saying : "The keeping of 
the spell is the earnest of success." 

(43) Kueangika. Don't speak so to me ! How can you get 
the gold from the chameleon's brow while it's alive ? 2 

[47] Taeangika. Well then, listen, dear ! There's a king of 
Kuntala 3 named Candamahasena. He lost his kingdom and 
came here, and has a daughter named KuvalayamalS. The king 
saw her as she came from bathing in the Narmada, and she 
entered his heart. And the queen received her on account of 
Mrgankavarman, the son of Candravarman, her maternal uncle. 
So now I've been sent to make arrangements for the marriage. 
That's what I was so intent on that I didn't see you ! 

(44) Kueangika. My, but the queen's smart ! This is her 
trick to get rid of the chances of a rival wife, and play the 
devoted to her maternal uncle, Candravarman. 

[48] Taeangika. But where are you going ? 

Kueangika. The queen's going to fool Carayana, Esq. , with 
a mock marriage today, and I'm sent to make preparations for 
the wedding. Come, then, let's both go to give our plans 

success. 

{Exeunt omnes) 

{End of the connecting -scene) 

1 Comp. Ind. Spr. 3808, 6987, 7415. 

8 I'll keep the secret as long as I live. For the geological conceit, 
comp. the English superstition of the toadstone (Century Dictionary, 
6361). 

3 A district of ancient India corresponding roughly to the modern 
districts of North Kanara, Belgaum, and Bellary in southern Bombay, 
Haidarabad, northwestern Madras, and part of Mysore (Lanman, 213). 
The heroine Karpuramafijari likewise was a daughter of "Vallabharaja, 
king of Kuntala {Karpuramafijari, i. 34, 8-20). 
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(45) (Enter the King in anxiety, characteristically adorned, and 
the Vidusaka) 

King (gesticulating the emotion of love). 

[49] Yea, dead the Lord of Love by Siva slain, 
Yet Brahm another Kama now creates 
Of darts unperishing, and by his shafts 
That, deep-sunk, bristle o'er my wasted frame 

My body seemeth a kadamba-bud. 1 

(gesticulating distress) 

If that the silvern moon should melt away 

And change to oceans of ambrosia sweet; 

Or could the blemish on its radiant orb 

Become a lotus filling all the sky ; 

Then might I lave me in some cooling stream, 

And cease to know the pain Love's arrows bear. 3 

[50] And, morever, my dear Carayana : 

(46) His flower-darts great Kama gently lays 
Upon a bow of breezes soft and low ; 

Or how could these deep sighs, that shake my robe, 
And long as strings of pearls, flow from my lips ? 

So show the way to Tusarapuilja, the kadall-'bower that's 
covered over with expanded atimuktaka- 4 creepers. (Vidtxsaka 
shows it with a gesture) 6 

King. Why this unwonted seal of silence ? 
[51] (Vidusaka icrites characters on the ground) 

King. I know eighteen alphabets, 8 but I can't read your 
writing. 



1 Nauclea cadamba, Roxb., bearing beautiful orange flowers with 
large projecting white clubbed stigmas, thus answering to the allusion 
in the stanza (Roxburgh, 172 ; Balfour, ii. 1068). 

2 Ind. Spr. 6184. 

% Musa sapientum, Roxb., the plantain, a tree about twelve feet in 
height, with smooth, vivid green leaves, six feet long by two wide, large 
purple flowers, and bearing from^SO to 180 plantains (Balfour, ii. 1015). 

4 A plant of uncertain identification ; probably another name for 
madhavl, or Gcertnera racemosa, Roxb. 

5 The scene changes to the vicinity of the kadali-bower. 

6 Comp. the eighteen alphabets given in Jain writings (Btthler, Indische 
Pakeographie, 1-2 ; Weber, in Indische. Studien, xvi. 280, 399, translated 
by Smyth, 28,' 76-77). 
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Vidusaka (stopping his tongue with his teeth). Sire, I am 
engaged in a religious ceremony ; I am silent. 

(47) King. How's that ? 

Vidusaka. The queen will have me marry at once. 

King. Oh, that old Brahmanee ? 

Vidusaka. No, no ! 

King. Well, who else ? 

Vidusaka. Why, she's the daughter of the family priest of 
the hostage Mrgankavarman. 

King. What's the priest's name ? 

Vidusaka. He's called Sasasrnga, the mother is termed 
[52] Mrgatrsnika, and the future wife, her daughter, is named 
Ambaramala. ' 

King (aside). I fancy the queen wants to make a fool of him, 
so I'll keep mum ! Let the vine of mockery grow ! 2 

(Miter a Maid-Sekvant) 

(48) Maid-Sekvant (walking around and looking in front of 
her). Why here's the king and the Brahman', Carayana, near 
the Tusarapunja, which was built for festivities ; so I'll let them 
know what the queen wants. (Approaching) Victory, victory, 
sire ! The queen announces that Carayana is to make a second 
marriage, and you must be best man. 3 His first wife has pre- 
pared the plantain-bower, so let the king enter ! The queen is 
there with her retinue. (She gesticulates entrance) 

[53] (Enter the Queen, a Servant in the dress of a woman, 
and a retinue in order of rank) 
Queen. Dear Mekhala, inspect the son-in-law's face. 

1 ' Garland-of-Air ' is a worthy daughter of ' Hare's-Horn ' and his 
wife ' Mirage.' 

2 Comp. the trick played on the vidusaka in the third act of the Ndgd- 
nanda, where his face is painted with tamala- juice, and his anger at the 
maid-servant when he discovers the joke. 

3 Literally, ' wooer(s)' (varaUtakehirh) to win the bride for the groom 
(Schmidt, 657 ; Hillebrandt, Bitiial-Litteratur, 46 ; Haas, in Indisehe 
Studien, v. 291-292, 380 ; Weber, ib. 181; Winternitz, 21, 40). Such dis- 
guises are rare in the Sanskrit drama. Comp. , however, the trick by 
which Makaranda deceives Nandana and saves Malati from wedding 
him (Malatimadhava, vi. end). For parallels in the Sanskrit novel, see 
Gray, WZKM., xviii. 45-46. 
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Mekhala [doing so and smelling of his head). 1 Honored 
Carayana, doff thou thy mantle red, 2 gaze ye (49) in each 
other's eyes! {The Vidusaka does so) 

Queen. Mekhala, make him walk the deasil quickly, so that 
handfuls of spelt may be cast into the blazing fire. 3 

Vidusaka (doing so). Oh, second Brahmanee, behold the 
pole-star and the constellation of the Seven Sages ! 

Servant (looking). I am he who seeth the pole-star, who 
seeth the constellation of the Seven Sages. 

Vidusaka. Oh, lovely maid, say : I am she who seeth the 
pole-star, who seeth the constellation of the Seven Sages! 

[54] (The Vidusaka and the Servant say this over and over). 

Servant. Worshipful Carayana, I am a bastard servant of 
the queen, and your wife ! Nowhere else is it customary 
(50) for a man to marry a man and a woman a woman. 4 Ambara- 
malais " Garland-of-Air " sure enough ! 

Vidusaka (to Mekhala). You brat of a slave! you bawd! 
you gad-about ! you terh-tem-terh-ta-squa,oker ! you associate of 
scoundrels, you she-blackguard! 6 you've fooled me ! Look out 
for yourself ! 

(All laugh. The Vidusaka walks about) 

King. My queen, Carayana has gone toward the bakula-path 
offended and angry, and I must go too. Now, (51) [55] by 

1 Comp. Modi, 18. A mark of affection (Wilson, ii. 45) still common 
in India instead of kissing (Balfour, ii. 579). 

2 Eed garments are still worn at Brahman weddings (Jackson, 323) ; 
see also Haas, 295. 

3 The lajahoma (Haas, 318, 341, 358, 372-373; Winternitz, 22, 57-60 
[modern parallels, 62]) ; Schmidt, 675-678. This is properly done after 
the marriage, on the evening of the first night (Haas, 325, 346, 359, 367, 
374 ; Winternitz, 23, 77-79, including also modern parallels ; Schmidt, 
683-684). 

4 Disguises of this type are exceedingly rare on the Sanskrit stage. 
Perhaps the closest parallel is in the opening of the Nagananda, where 
the vidusaka clothes himself like a woman to escape the bees, and thus 
misleads the vita, who mistakes him for his love, Navamalika. Comp. 
also Makaranda's disguise at the end of the sixth act of the Malatimad- 
hava and that of the spirit in the sixth act of the Mallikamaruta (Levi, 
218). For similar disguises in the novel, see Gray, 45-46 ; Oertel, JAOS. 
xxvi. 176-188; 306-313; Torrey, ib., 296-305. Comp. also the story of 
Hassan of Bassora in the Arabian Nights (transl. Payne, vii. 202-209). 

5 Comp. the vid&saka's insults to Vicaksana in Karpuramanjarl,i. 18, 
6-8, and i. 20, 28. 
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magic drugs a conjurer from the Camphor-Isle 1 has made a jas- 
mine bower adorned with clusters of red madder, 2 and I'm going 
to see this unprecedented sight and to calm my old friend. 
You can behold this marvel in the evening. 

Queen. Kurangika, you stay with the king while he is with 
his divinity. {Exit with her retinue) 

Kitrangika (walking about). Here is the noble Carayana in 
another jasmine-grove, like a peacock with only its head hidden. 3 

King. Bring him here, then. 

Kurangika {approaching a little). Oh, suitor of Ambara- 
mala, the king speaks ! ( Catches him by the edge of his mantle) 

Vid'usaka. You slave of scoundrels ! you bawd-to-be ! you 
[56] laugh at me, do you ? Well, I'll beat you right here with 
a club-stock crooked as your own heart. 

(52) King. Kurangika, go to the queen ! Carayana is angry 
at her retinue. 

(Exit Kurangika, walking about) 
Vidusaka. The .great minister made a quadrangle called 
Ratnavati to please you, old chap, but why do you need any at 
all ? This one here seems to hold the divinity. 

King (looking, aside). Oh, heart, happy art thou in seeing 
before thee her whom thou didst see in sleep. (Addressing him) 
My dear Carayana, this is indeed the glory of the monsoon 
which causes the peacock of my soul to dance. I'll tell you 
something more, she is no creation of hoary Prajapati, 4 for, 

[57] Could he who chills the moon and plantain-nodes, 
And robs the lotus of its azure hue, 5 

(53) Create the wondrous beauty of this maid ? 
The radiant sun sheds not the moonbeams cold. 



1 Karptiradvipa is also mentioned in Kathasaritsagara, lvi. 61 et seq., 
together with Suvarna and Simhala. 

2 Comp. the similar powers of the magician &rikhandadasa in the 
second act of the Ratnavali. One thinks involuntarily of the twelfth 
scene of Marlowe's Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. For numerous 
other parallels of a garden suddenly produced by magic arts, see Dunlop, 
History of Prose Fiction, ed. Wilson, ii. 139-140. 

a Comp. the English simile of the ostrich, which thinks itself concealed 
when its head is hidden. 

4 The ' lord of creatures,' applied especially to Brahma as the creator. 

5 The moon is an allusion to the heroine's face, the plantain-nodes to 
her thighs, and the lotus to her eyes. 
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But more than this, I see her youth seems to adorn the position 
in which she stands, with her mind devoted day and night to 
thoughts of new adornment. 

The heavy parted locks, the tresses long, 

All beauteously arrayed, the teeth of pearl, 

The knots upon rich robes full featly tied, 

The dancing brows and sidelong glances soft, 

With artful words where twofold meanings lie — 

Such be the signs of dawning womanhood 

As girlhood fades ; but what strange sport is this !' 

(54) [58] Vidusaka (noting his expression, with a covert 
smile). Come along, let's go to the queen ! 

King. My dear fellow, let's watch awhile ! 

Vidusaka. Why do you stay first in one place and then in 
another, like a strong but lazy bull ? You can grow fast there 
like a guducl-stalk. 2 I'm going to see the queen. 

King. Everything's possible with you ; don't the spring 
grow flowers ? 

[59] Vidusaka (smiling and looking before him). Oh, she's 
busy jumping and skipping. 

(55) King (smiling). She's playing ball, for thus, 

In wondrous wise this maid of brows most fair 
Doth joy my heart e'en as she plays at ball, 
Her jeweled anklets tinkling clear and shrill, 
Her lustrous necklace fallen to her zone 
That chimeth gently 'neath the pearls' soft stroke, 
While trembling bracelets add their music sweet. 

Vidusaka. Right you are — 

Her garments shaken with her glancing steps, 

Vicakilas and mallikas 3 adance 

In garlands sweet upon her tossing locks ; 

1 Repeated in Balaramayarj.a, iii. 23. 

2 Cocculus cordifolius, D.C., a plant with a large spongy root (Balfour, 
i. 756). 

3 Two terms for the Jasminum zambac, Roxb., or Arabian jasmine, 
a twining plant which bears large fragrant white flowers, which bloom 
chiefly in the rainy season (Balfour, ii. 420). The two words seem to 
denote the two varieties of the plant, one bearing single flowers and the 
other double (Roxburgh, 30). 

vol. xxvn. 3 
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(56) [60] With tinkling bracelets and with zone-bells clear — 

Full beauteous is the dancing of this maid 
Playing at ball in Love's great theater. 

King. 

Each moment doth her beauty charm me more, 
Tossing the tiny ball with measured stroke, 
While to the token that proclaims her faith 1 
The dew of her exertion lends new charm ; 
All lustrous as the moon is her fair face 
As sweet she lisps the words that count the blows 
She giveth to the disk, whose rise and fall 
In rythmic beat her fawn-soft gaze doth view. 

(57) Furthermore: — {looking again) Ah, she is in great activity ! 

Her mantle's hem, her tossing necklaces, 
And massy tresses circling round her brow, 
All whirling in her sport like maelstroms mad, 
[61] Give to this maid of arching brows and fair 
A triple shelter 'gainst the burning sun. 

(58) {Looking again) 

How beauteous is this slender maiden's ear, 
Like to the quiver of great Kama's darts, 
And with a beauteous tali-leaf 2 bedecked 
There fallen in her sportful vehemence ; 
Sweet thief of hearts, with saffron radiant, 
And as a reed in that pellucid pool 
Wherein the lotus of her eye doth bloom. 

Vidttsaka. Oh, she's stopped playing ball! 

King. She has not only stopped ; she has placed a lotus 
hand upon her palm, and now she gazes at us as though she 
knew us. Lo, 

[62] Within her hand the disk all stained with dust 
Seems as the waning moon beside her face, 
And ruddy are her cheeks with eager play ; 
The while she casts on me a witching glance 

1 The tilaka, or sectarial mark. 

2 Borassus flabelliformis, Linn., the Palmyra-palm or toddy -palm, 
with leaves of considerable size (Balfour, i. 414-415). 
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From the long corners of her billowing eyes, 
Like to the tips of leaves of ketakas 
Whereon the dark bees dwell delightsomely. 

(59) Vidusaka. Come then, let us approach the maiden fair. 
Let Love's dread reservoir be cloven ; let mouthfuls of nectar 
be drunk by the sight ; let the hand of Love be upheld ; let the 
supremacy of that creature which hath the pancama-note 
increase j 1 let the host of maid-servants be pained by parting ; 
let the peace and war of him whose banner is the dolphin wax ; 
the Brahman Carayana hath his life in his throat in his great 
anxiety. 2 ( Walking about, the pair gesticulate descending steps) 3 
[63] A house of a god without a god, writing without letters, 
since she is invisible." 

(60) Kistg. The city of Hariscandra 6 hath been seen and hath 
vanished again. 

Vidusaka. Come, let's look carefully. She's hidden behind 
a column somewhere. (Gazing in the four directions) 
[64] King (Staring dejectedly at the ground). 

Oh, ground all golden from her saffron feet, 
Dear token of her sportful eagerness ! 
And yet, most piteous thought ! I see her not ! 
Ah, is she but a phantom love-create ? 

( Gesticulating distress and looking arouiid) 

Here lies her scarlet crest-jewel on the ground, 
And there sweet garlands fallen from her locks ; 
Here all the space is covered o'er with pearls 
That from her broken necklace strew the earth, 
And there a leaf that once adorned her ear. 

1 The koel. 

3 Similar bombast by the vidusaka in KarpuramaHjarl, iii. 20, 6-11. 

3 The scene changes from the vicinity of the kadali-bower to the court- 
yard of the zenana. 

4 " Hamlet with Hamlet left out." 

5 A king of the solar race who was hurled from heaven for his pride. 
Repenting in mid-air, however, his fall was arrested, and he and his 
people dwell in an aerial city, which is occasionally visible. Rajasek- 
hara makes the same allusion in Karpuramanjarl, ii. 40, 5. The San- 
skrit legend finds analogues in the Arabic tradition of the city of Irani 
(e. g. , Arabian Nights, iii. 334-389), the Baltic story of the town of Vineta, 
and the Breton legend of the city of Is. 
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(61) [65] Vidusaka. Why, here's something good as a well- 
wrought fan ! ( Takes it and proffers it) ' "What ? letters ? 
My dear sir, if you're a scholar, read this ! 

King {reads). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not ? 
Oh, winning wantonness in thy dear eyes! 

{Having reflected) Old chap, this is a distich, not a tetrastich. 
Vidusaka. How long are we to stand here with knees raised 
as if lame ? Come now, let's sit down on the verandah ! 

{They do so. In the icings) 

All pale her face as ripened tali-leaves, 
While from her eyes soft falls a rain of tears, 
And her dear lips exhale tempestuous sighs 
Like wave-tossed petals of sweet lotuses. 

(62) [66] May Gauri's awful curse upon me rest 

Unless within thy thoughts some lover dwell, 
Or, else, oh gentle maid, why dost thou hide 
"Within the circle of thy playmates fair ? 

Vidusaka {with a cry of alarm). Tie up your hair ! 2 I 
hear a voice of something more than human ! 

King. Somebody's speaking on the other side of the wall !' 

Vidusaka. Oh, repeat it to me ! 
[66] King. Some enamored, shamefaced damsel has her mystery 
discovered by her friend ! 

{In the wings, with a choking voice) 

Friends, why do you imagine falsehood ? 

King. You hear, old pal ! 

Vidusaka. He-he ! true enough ! Through their false 

(63) doubts sages — like monkeys that forget the fruit, and never 
win the root — grasp only sprouts ; but fools — like owners of 
groves of bread-fruit trees — follow the root and gain the fruit ! 

1 He evidently sees a leaf on the ground, which he hands to the king 
as a fan, before he notices the writing on it. 

2 As a protection against the supposed demon, which would gain power 
over one whose loose hair it should seize (comp. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folk-Lore of Northern India, i. 107, ii. 66-67). For a similar exhi- 
bition of terror on the part of the vidusaka at the sound of a voice, comp. 
the second act of the Ratnavali. 
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Listen, then, JTU tell you ! They are not talking about an 
ordinary man ; you're the subject of discussion ! Leaving him 
whose mark is the gazelle, 1 the statuette of the moonstone no 
longer flows, for its cascade's checked. 
[68J King. Then I fancy this is a ruby in a mineless place." 

{Again in the wings) 

How cease the tears that from thine eyes fast fall, 

Washing away their dark collyrium, 

Tears bright as pearls new-rent from quivering shells ? 

(64) Oh, maid, with eyes fawn-soft, how cans't thou gaze 
Upon thy beauty wan and pale as gold 

O'er which the silvern mercury hath spread ? 

How cans't thou heave such sighs, like unto jewels 
Torn from a necklace sweet of sobbing breath, 
And shuddering through the tiny lotus-tips ? 

[69] All wasted is thy form beneath thy robes 

Wherefrom the zone loose falls, and pale thy limbs 
As is the gentle moon by garish day. 

Nay, thou hast seen the king ; the tale is told — 

(65) The radiant lord of night alone evokes 
The white sephalika's 3 soft loveliness. 

Vidusaka. The girl, seen in a dream, swinging in a swing, 
transformed into a statue pierced and portable, [70] playing at 
ball, and writing poetry —she it is that charms you, even as you 
gaze on her ! 

{In the wings) 

Well, then, dear Mrgankavall, I must be the messenger in full 
charge of the matter* at once ! 

1 An allusion to the name of Mrgaflkavali. On the moonstone, which 
is conventionally supposed to deliquesce under the rays of the moon, see 
Ind. Spr. 1276, 4169, 4289 ; Karpuramafljari, iv. 18, 36 ; Uttararamaca- 
rita, vi. ; and Malatimadhava, i. 

2 Comp., for the general idea of extreme improbability, the Sanskrit 
maxim of a she-mule in foal (Jacob, ii. 5), or " Like a decoration with- 
out a wall" (ib., 13). 

3 Another name for the sinduvdra,or Vitex negundo, Linn. 

4 nisitthatthae (Schmidt, 775). 
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King. 'Tis she indeed ! Now Love doth raise on high the 
five syllables " Mrgankavali" in my thought. 

{Again in the wings) 

Listen, dear, to these two stanzas that I have written (66) to 
show thy sentiments, and to read before the mighty king ! 

{Having recourse to Sanskrit) 

[71] With sandal-paste the moon she fain would cleanse, 
The while she gnaws the petals of her lips ; 
And crying, " Love hath flowery darts in sooth !" 
She rendeth blossoms fair from parent stems ; 
On mighty Kama, worthy of all laud, 
She raileth loud, biting her tender nails ; 
Oh, happy king, surely, these tokens show 
A beauteous maid distraught for love of thee. 

And furthermore, 

Fierce passion's flame hath parched the fount of tears 
That o'er her cheeks once plowed their furrows deep, 
And faint her sighs as wicks the fire hath seared; 
Yea, all her body's pale and wan for grief. 
Yet, what avail my words ? Lo, all the night 
Forth from the window where thy pathway leads 
She gazeth, while her tender hand doth veil 
Her face whose luster shames the crescent moon. 

(67) [72] Vidusaka. But I know some Brahman demons 1 have 
come to the Golden Quadrangle 2 to deceive us, and they're 
what's talking. It's near night, too, when the spooks cut up. 
Let's get out of this ! 

King. As you like. (They both gesticulate descent) 3 

(In the wings) 

In bitter pain when dies the day he loves, 
With fervent heat, and rays as madder red, 

1 Bamharakkhasd, comp. Manu, xii. 60. The superior power of the 
Brahman on earth naturally renders him, if malignant, an- especially 
terrible demon (Crooke, i. 253, ii. 78-79). 

2 Suvannacaukkia. 

3 The scene changes from the courtyard of the zenana to its immedi- 
ate vicinity.. 
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Slowly the sun descendeth from the sky, 
Greeting with burning kiss the western mount ; 
While o'er the earth darkness doth spread apace, 
Enfolding all in eventide's soft haze. 1 

(68) [73] And furthermore, 

Attendants swart now draw the tinkling jewels 
From rounded arms, and through the darkness glide 
Hags weaving love's intrigues of peace and war ; 
The hour of wantonness swift draweth nigh, 
While joy's fair daughters seek their couches soft ; 
And all things yield to mighty Kama's sway, 
What time the sandal-water's fragrance sweet 
Perfumes the floors of lofty palaces — 
Oh, happy eventide, to lovers dear ! 

King. Let us go to the queen's apartment to perform the 
evening sacrifice. 

{Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act II. 

ACT III. 

{Miter a Maid-Servant) 2 

Maid-Servant {walking about). How long it is since I saw 
dear Vicaksana ! And my heart is almost bursting with its 
awful anxiety, like an ivory pestle with moonbeams ! (70) Now, 
where can I see her ? {Looking in front of her) Why, here 
she comes, muttering something to herself ! 

{Enter a Second Maid-Servant, as described) 

Maid-Servant {aside). Oh, what incomparable devotion of 
the great minister to the interests of his lord ! 

First. Why, she comes when I think of her, like success 
to the lucky ! I'll stand behind her now, and cover her eyes. 
{Does so) 

Second. This seems to be the touch of the hands of [75] my 
dear Sulaksana. {Aloud) Sulaksana, my love, I know you, so 
release my eyes. 



1 Repeated in Pracar}4apar},dava, i. 22. 

'' The scene is a hedge near the door of the zenana. 
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Sulaksana (freeing her eyes ; with affectionate anger). Dear 

(71) Vicaksana, when our love is as great as if bound with a 
knot of hempen cord sprinkled with water, 1 why do you stand 
there blindly, like a wag-tail with its crest grown ? I'm angry 
at you ! 

Vicaksana (with courtesy). Dear Sulaksana, don't be angry! 
The bidding of the great minister, Bhagurayana, causes the 
mischief, not I ! 

Sulaksana (sneeringly) . Nobody but you understands diplo- 
macy ! 

[76] Vicaksana. That's just what this is, feminine diplomacy, 
suited for people like us ! 

Sulaksana. Well, if you can't see a feminine person on 
account of your feminine diplomacy, then you can't see anybody 
like me even with your eyes ! 

(72) Vicaksana.. What's your feminine diplomacy ? 
Sulaksana. You talk now, and then I'll talk. The mango 

shoots bud first, and then the koel kisses them and unseals her 
throat. 2 

Vicaksana. Well, listen then. Once the great minister, 
Bhagurayana, addressed me courteously, and said : " Vicaksana, 
you must assist us in a mystery concerning the king." 
[77] Sulaksana. Oh, what a mind you must have, since 
even the great minister thinks this possible ! " What descrip- 
tion of a row of bakula trees is there in the exhalation of the 
odor of spring ?" 3 Go on, go on ! 

(73) Vicaksana. Being a girl of good breeding, I said "I 
will," and he told me : " This Mrgankavarman is Mrgafikavall." 

Sulaksana. Go on ! go on ! 

Vicaksana. "Now, the great king, the noble monarch 
Vidyadharamalla, sovereign of the world, must marry her. 
So sometime or other you must make a passage in the wall of 
his apartment and let him see her, that the king may perceive 
her in a dream. [78] Haradasa will tell you the details of what 
you are to do. In this secret, which involves the future of our 

1 Rajasekhara uses the same proverb in Karpuramanjari, i. 20, 43. 

s Comp. Karpuramanjari, ii. 2. 

3 Comp., for the idea of utter tantalization, the Marathi proverbs, 
" The stomach cannot be filled with the pickings of the teeth," and, '• To 
give a shellf ull of medicine to a sick mountain " (Manwaring, 396, 901). 
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(74) sovereign, you, her dear friend, are asked to help the king's 
interests. You know there's no climbing to the roof without a 
pair of stairs." Then in accordance with the plan described by 
Haradasa, I said to her confidentially: "Dear Mrgankavall, 
he whose banner is a fish descends in this apartment. 1 And 
when you see him, you must honor him with a garland of the 
flowers of pearls drawn from your neck, that you may get a 
lover like him." She went and did so. Furthermore, he saw 
her in the swing ; she was made to paint her own picture on 
the beautiful crystal walls in the chamber of the pleasure-hill, 
and was made to say and recite this or that through a hole in a 
column. 

[79] Sulaksana. Well, what did the great king get when he 
saw her with her manifold coquetries ? 

(75) Vicaksana.. What the wild elephant gets when he's caught 
by the tricks of the female elephant kept lor sport. 2 Now, on 
beautiful moonlight nights, clear as the rows of teeth of dark 
Dravidian dames polished with tender betel husks, he talks 
indistinct stuff, such as this : {Resorting to Sanskrit) 

Oh, bring ye black and inky darkness vast, 
[80] With magic spells steal ye away the smile 

That decks the lotus white, and on chill stone 
Grind ye the moon to powder bit by bit, 
That from the zenith of the midnight sky 
The face of her I love may shine on me. 3 

(76) Sulaksana. But what's her state of mind ? 
Vicaksana (resorting to Sanskrit). 

Her palace she doth hate, and shuns the grove, 
Fearing the gentle radiance of the moon, 
And shrinking from the doors of pleasure's hall ; 
While for the fever that doth parch and burn 
She deemeth raiment as dire venom's pain, 

1 Kama. The similar idea of a woman beloved by a man who pre- 
tends to be immortal is a common one in literature from the time of 
Josephus and pseudo-Callisthenes to Boccaccio (comp. Dunlop, ii. 93-94). 

2 Comp. the English proverb, " He got what Paddy gave the drum." 
See also Oertel, JAOS. xxvi. 313-314. 

3 The fault of this stanza, which I have endeavored to reproduce by 
using "black" as a noun, is according to the commentator, nyuna, or 
ellipsis (see Regnaud, 163-163). 
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Nor can do aught but toss upon her couch 
All spread with lotuses, and think of him 
Whom dreams depict in tender phantasy.' 

[81] But tell me now what this feminine diplomacy is ! 

(77) Sulaksana.. Hear what it is. The great king once whis- 
pered confidentially in my ear : "You must not tell the queen 
this secret." 

Vicaksana. What is it ? 

Sulaksana. This — Carayana, out of humor at the mock 
marriage, wishes to fool the queen's foster-sister. So you 
must climb a kesara tree 2 in the twilight at the close of day, 
and say with a nasal twang 3 to Mekhala, as she walks in the 
garden : ' Mekhala, thou shalt die on the evening of the full 
moon in Vaisakha.' " 4 Well, I said that to her. 

(78) [82] Vicaksana. Go on ! go on ! 

Sulaksana. Then, her limbs trembling with awful fright, 
she managed to turn in my direction, fold her hands tightly, 
and say : " Oh, mighty, disembodied voice divine, have pity on 
me, and as thou dost know my death, know thou my life !" 

Vicaksana. Go on ! go on ! 

Sulaksana. Then I said to her in the same way : "If thou 
dost honor with deep homage a Brahman learned in the Gandh- 
arvaveda, 5 fall at his feet, and pass between his legs ; thou 
shalt receive thy life." 

(79) [83] Vicaksana. My, but you're smart ! Even sages say 
the means of purification lies through a Brahman's feet. 6 

Sulaksana {after reflection). The artfulness of the Brah- 
man's deceitful play ! 

Vicaksana. Go on ! go on ! 

Sulaksana. Now, the queen heard this, and told it in these 
very words to the king in my presence, while she repeatedly 
wiped the eyes of the tearful Mekhala. And the king, calming 

1 Repeated, in Balaramayana, v. 8. 

2 Probably the Mesuaferrea, Roxb., or iron- wood, with a straight and 
slender trunk, bearing large fragrant white flowers at the beginning 
of the warm season (Roxburgh, 437). 

8 An infallible test of a bhut (Crooke, 237-338). 
4 April-May. 

b See Weber, Indische Literaturgeschichte^ , 291. 
6 Comp. Ind. Spr. 4508. 
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the queen's distress and carrying out Carayana's scheme, said to 
her : " Don't be distressed, (80) sweetheart ! A Brahman 
skilled in the Gandharvaveda is absolute indeed ! Why, then, 
is that bimba-lip 1 suffused with tears ?" Thus he consoled the 
queen, and she, [84] declaring : "This is the day of the full 
moon," sent me to prepare the ceremony of worship. 

Vicaksana. Come, then ; let us execute our commands ! 

{Exeunt) 

(End of the connecting -scene) 

(Then enter the King, purified by bathing, and in extreme 
anxiety, and the Vidusaka) 

King (gesticulating meditation). 

Well I remember how she gazed at me, 
On tip-toe standing, clinging to the arms 
Of youthful comrades, and her bosom soft 
Rounding the more as she raised high her head, 
While round her waist the trembling furrows ran. 

[85] Vidusaka. Don't interrupt my meditation! I must 

(81) preserve Mekhala's life in the presence of the queen ! 
(Aside) Oh, you slave of scoundrels ! in his bitter anger, the 
Brahman Carayana will fall upon you ! (King, hearing this 
speech, repeats the same words) Don't think of her all the 
time ! As a matter of fact, she's a distressful fiend ! 

King. How can she cause distress ? Then the soft notes of 
the sweet paficama defile your ears ; the face of the moon burns 
your eyes while it drips ambrosia ; a stream of sandal-essence 
parches your frame ! 

Vidusaka. Oh, I was joking. You find the quintessence 
everywhere— the swan gets milk from water ! 2 What's the 
use [86] of talking ? You forget the queen as a sluggard forgets 
learning. 

(82) King. How can I forget the queen whom I have loved 
since childhood ? Moreover, 

The love that once my queen alone possessed 
What time she triumphed over all her sex, 



1 Momordica monadelpha, Roxb., a plant bearing a smooth berry 
about two inches long, and red when ripe (Roxburgh, 696). 

2 See Lanman, JAOS. xix. 151-158. 
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Now by great Kama's might is rent in twain 
That in its wealth this tender maid may share. 

Vidusaka. So your mind swings in a dooly, as it were, and 
gets no rest for going and coming ?' 

King. That's just it, old chap, for, 

Thou shalt not crush the fragrant jasmine-wreath 
Nor bar the way of gentle Love's approach ; 
But thou shalt keep the garland sacred still 
[87] E'en though it fade and wither on thy brow. 
So must I guard my queen's devotion still." 

Vidusaka. What's the use of working off these polite 

(83) speeches ? A new shoot don't come out without removing 
an old leaf, 3 and the musk-deer that likes to circle round the 
sprigs of the tender rose-bay, takes no delight in a wormwood 
meadow !" 

King. You're a lawless talker, old chap. You suspect what 
mustn't be suspected. 

Vidusaka. What's the good of my worrying about [88] any- 
body else's affairs ? I beg you not to interrupt my meditations ! 
I must bring Mekhala to life in the presence of the queen. 

{Then enter the Queen and Mekhala, self-subdued, and the 
Retinue in order) 

Queen. Mekhala, my noble lord and the Brahman Carayana 
are close at hand in the hedge at the door of the zenana. 
Sulaksana. Has your majesty any further commands ? 

(84) Vidusaka. Approximate the hedge, old chap ! ( They both 
do so) 

Queen {approaching). Victory, victory to my lord! Noble 
Carayana, grant the request I make for my foster-sister ! Vouch- 
safe life to Mekhala ! 



1 Comp. the end of the first act of the Nagdnanda. 

2 Comp. the consideration of Pururavas for his Queen 5.usinari, despite 
his affection for Urvasi, at the close of the second act of VikramorvaH. 

3 Comp. the English proverb, " You can't make an omelet without 
breaking eggs," and the Marathi saying, " The butter cannot be got out 
[of the leathern bottle in which it is kept] without bending the finger " 
(Man waring, No. 450). 

4 Comp. Karpiiramafljari, iii. 20, 3. 
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Vidusaka. Here stand I ready ! 
[89] Mekhala (with hands folded in entreaty). Noble Cara- 
yana, this creature here doth fly for refuge unto thee, a mighty 
Brahman ! ( With these words she puts both his feet on her head) 

(In the wing) 

Where, where is that slave of scoundrels ? Here we servants of 
Death are come to bear Mekhala away, her neck enfettered fast ! 
(85) Vidusaka (chanting fantastically, raising his staff). If 
I, the husband of Pingalika, skilled in the Gandharvaveda, stand 
as a protector, then what is Death, what are the servants of 
Death, or what are the fetters of Death ? (So saying, he prances 
about fantastically) 

Mekhala. (going between his feet). Oh save me ! 

Vidusaka (chanting in a loud voice, wrapping her round). 
Oh, mighty king, behold, behold your old chum mounted on 
Love's chariot in this woman! (Rather loudly) Oh, see ye, 
see ye my Brahmanhood, whereby the servants of Death are 
destroyed with their rascally rascalized fetters! 
[90] Mekhala. Oh, I am alive ! 

Vidusaka (laughing loudly). You brat of a slave ! (86) Thus 
the Brahman, Carayana, mocked by a false marriage and in 
bitter anger, gets his revenge on you ! Well, I hope my 
Brahmanee long may have her marriage-cord unbroken! 1 (Mek- 
hala weeps in chagrin) 

Queen. It's a noble thing, your majesty, isn't it, to play 
such a trick on my dear Mekhala ? 

Vidusaka. It's a noble thing in your majesty, isn't it, to 
play such a trick on the great king's old chum ? 
[91] Queen. She played a trick with you, thinking you were a 
relative of my lord's. 

(87) Vidusaka. I played the trick, thinking she was a relative 
too ! 

Mekhala. The queen could answer ! But let him have his 
way ! The great king is his lord ! There's a different smell 
to the catechu when it stands among ketaka-flbwe.rs ! 2 

1 1 hope the queen won't kill me in her anger at the trick, and thus 
make my wife a widow. 

'"Circumstances alter cases." Comp. the Marathi proverbs, "The 
castor-oil plant gets water when the sugar-cane does," and, " In a great 
house even the dog is respected " (Manwaring, Nos. 8, 164). 
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{Exit the Queen, with a gesticulation of anger, together 
with her Retinue) 

Vidusaka (looking toward him). There are no flies to buzz 
around you now, old chap !' 

King. The queen is extremely vexed ; she went away crying ! 

Vidusaka. Let her cry, let her cry ! Will her pearls 
[92] fall T Come along, come along ! let's go to the garden, 
old chap! (They walk about) 3 Come, tuck your fist (88) in mine, 
and trot along ! But walk softly, for the thick darkness, as if 
formed by many swarms of bees, as if created by flocks of koels, 
as if produced by masses of collyrium purified with oil, as if 
made of the pollen of blue lotuses, as if united with the throat 
of him whose gorge is black, 4 as if come from the body of 
Narayana, 6 as if come from the blemish on the moon, as if 
wrought of petals of blue lotuses, as if issued from the ichor of 
elephants, makes the court of earth's womb know no distinction 
of even and uneven, no difference betwixt black and white, 
no discrimination between short and long, no delimitation of 
far from near. 
[93] King. Even so, 

Past clinging fall the footsteps of the sky 
O'er all the darkening earth, and eventide, 
With mist and darkness that thy hand might grasp, 
Makes heaven's vault no higher than thy brow. 

(89) Furthermore, methinks, 

Lo, now, enrobed in dusky hues of night 

With peacock-plumes adorning tiny ears, 

And smaragd bracelets twining round their arms, 

Their bosoms all bedecked with sapphires blue, 

And musky fragrance resting on their cheeks, 

Yea, garlanded with azure lotuses, 

And clad in garments black as midnight's hour, 

Fair India's daughters seek their lover's arms. 



1 Comp. the middle of the second and sixth acts of the Sakuntala, 
where the vidusaka says to the king : " You have driven off the last fly." 

2 It will do her no harm. 

3 The scene changes from the hedge near the door of the zenana to a 
part of the royal gardens. 

4 Siva. 6 Visnu. 
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[94] {In the wing) 

Oh, beauteous moon, that with thy silvern rays 
Dost stir the milky billows of the sea ; 

(90) Great artists' brush of white to purify 

Thy home that filleth all the threefold world ; 
All radiant as some herb of magic power 
To win to perfect bloom the might of love, 
"With sandal-sheen bedecking Kama's court. 

And furthermore, 

Now shines the moon, that joys the heart of man, 
While stars, like pearls upon the brow of night, 
Soft gleam through all the darkening firmament ; 

(91) [95] And cakravakas, 1 whom stern fate doth part, 

O'erwhelmed with anguish sink 'neath Luna's beams, 
As in their hearts the fire of sorrow burns. 

{Again in the wing) 

Once gentle to the tender barley awns, 

And fair as petal-tips of ketakas, 

Yea, beauteous as the lotus-fibers soft, 

And changing swift from shining cataracts 

Unto the glory of a zone of stars, 

The moon's soft beams excel staves crystalline. 

(92) And furthermore, 

Lo, now in heaven's vault doth rise the moon, 
Illumining the sky with sandal-sheen, 
White as the ivory of the mighty tusk 
Of Indra's elephant, 3 the while its rays 
[96] Seem pendants unto necklaces of pearls 

Wrought by the stars that fill the azure dome — 

1 Casarca ruti\a, Pallas, the Brahminy duck or ruddy shieldrake, a 
shy and wary bird, about twenty-nine inches long, with a rufous plu- 
mage, brilliant green on the wing-coverts. According to the legend, two 
lovers were transformed for their indiscretion into Brahminy ducks, 
and condemned to be parted each night by a river, on whose opposite 
banks they sit, calling to each other in vain (Balfour, i. 594 , Yule and 
Burnell, 112). The allusion is a dramatic commonplace. 

8 Airavata, produced at the churning of the ocean of milk, and pre- 
siding over the eastern quarter of the sky. 
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Oh, lamp of love, where amorous girls may read 
Mad passion's letters writ in tender flesh. 1 

ViDtrsAKA. Oh, this is Kalakanthi, the queen's urbane attend- 
ant, and through her voice at the rising of the moon on its day 
of full the bard, Karpuracandra, doth praise the beauteous luster 
of him whose mark is a gazelle. 2 So my nose itches ! Let me 
give a description ! The liquid chalk of moonlight dripping 
from the ink-pot of the moon doth black the row of letters of 
the stars in the tablet of the sky by darkness gloomed. 

(93) [97] King. Old chap, you certainly talk no wiser than a 
child today ! 

ViDtrsAKA. Does a monkey ever forget when he gets a chance? 
I'll give you a childish description now : 

Nor bracelets, nay nor earrings to bedeck, 
Now stand the brides of heaven's quarters ten, 
And now earth's circuit vast doth stretch below 
All stripped of saffron and of sandal sweet ; 
The while the missiles of the god of love 
Know neither "parching" nor "bewilderment," 
And in the sky the moonbeam garlands hang. 3 

[98] King (looking all. around, gesticulating the emotion of 
love). Oh, lordly monarch of the night ! What perversity of 
thine is this ? 

(94) Born of the milky wave, wherefrom arose 
Divinest Laksmi and great Visnu's jewel, 4 
And o'er the lotus-pools in friendship true 
Shedding thy streams of immortality, 

Thou that alone with fawn-eyed maids canst vie — 
Ah, radiant moon, bright gem on Siva's brow, 
Why spread thy beams such fever through my soul ? 

1 Repeated in Balaramayana, x. 40. On the allusion in the conclud- 
ing lines, see Schmidt, 478 ff. 

2 The moon. The following phrase seems to mean either that the 
vidusaka scratches his. nose in jealous contempt at Karpuracandra's 
verse, or rubs his nose to gain inspiration for his own description. 

3 Repeated in Karpuramanjarl, iii. 26 (see also Lanman, Karpuraman- 
jarl, 272). May not this repetition "with childish words" (taruryut- 
tihith) of a stanza written in another play be regarded both as an indica- 
tion of the priority of the Karpuramarijarl to the Viddhasalabhafijika 
and of Rajasekhara's consciousness of progress in his art ? 

4 Alluding to the churning of the ocean of milk. 
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( Gazing in the four directions) 

Once fair as petals of the ketaka 

In showers driven by some engine vast, 

And beauteous as a zone of shining pearls ; 

Now might the full moon's rays be dipped in pails, 

Or grasped by eager hands of mortal men, 

And drunk by thirsting blossoms of the lote. 

[99] {Having reflected) The moon's very spotlessness brings 
danger to the life of one like me ! Lucidity itself is poison's 
peril. (JEntreatingly) 

(95) Lifting on high your heads, cakoras wan, 
With bills that slowly move the while ye drink, 
Quaff ye the radiance of the lord of night, 
That ye revive your souls by parting pained, 
And that o'er me the moon's dread sway may end. 1 

(Looking ahead) This indeed is Mrgaiikavali. 

[100] Vidusaka. Mrgaiikavali indeed! Surely there can be no 

such wondrous radiance from a single moon ! 

King. Here let us lie concealed among the plantain-creepers, 
and listen to her confidential words. Now let mine ears drink 
life's elixir to their fill! (They do so) 

( Then enter MbgankavalI and Vicaksana.) 

MbgankavalI (with a gesture of meditation recites " With 
sandal-paste the moon,'''' etc.y 

King (anxiously). Oh, words of hers well spoken with let- 
ters of the spell of Love! 

(96) Vidusaka. "Well I know they are the sharpened darts of 
slaughtered love ! s 

King. 

Chaplets of shining pearl about her throat, 
And camphor-powder o'er her bosom spread, 
Thick sandal-paste perfuming every limb 
And in her hand sweet lotuses of blue ; 
[101] Yea, clad in silk from China's far-off land 

Doth gleam this slender maid in twilight's hour, 

1 Repeated in B&lardmdyar^a, v. 73. 2 See above, p. 38. 

3 Alluding to the destruction of Kama by Siva. 
vol. xxvn. 4 
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Like to some goddess fallen from the moon 
The while he climbs to heaven's pinnacle. 1 

Vidusaka. Right you are ! She is indeed a divinity fallen 
from the moon ! And so the center of its disk seems to wither 
away in defilement from her recent desertion of it on the plea 
of spots on him whose spot is a gazelle. 

(97) King. Radiant though the moonlight is, old chap, you 
can see her pallor, born of love. Even her pearl necklace, 
white as a shell, is visible, for thus, 

All tawny as the cloven turmeric, 
Yet pale for separation from her love — 
[102] How brightly gleam this fawn-eyed maiden's limbs, 
As they were wrought of argent and of gold. 

Vidusaka. Like gold kissed by liquid mercury is her aureate 
loveliness o'er which her pallor slowly spreads. 

MrgInkavali. Oh, heart! Mine eyes now see him! Oh, 
marvel of marvels that thou art pained ! Nay, rather on the 
bakula's roots mouthfuls of wine are sprinkled, and the flowers 
breathe the perfume of strong drink. 2 

(98) Vidusaka. What's all that about ? 

King. This. Her heart is filled with love, and thus she 
chideth it. 

MrgInkavali. Oh, Vidyadharamalla, cold as a pencil of 
camphor! What boots it me that thou art agonized? Or what 
recompense that the jewel of the moon into the fire doth drip? 
[103] King. Glory to me, on whom Mrgafikavali doth cast her 
stinging slights ! 

MrgankavalI. Ah, friend, how could Love bring me to 
such a pass, were his arrows but of common blossoms ? Surely 
they are venomed darts ! 

King. Snow, though formed of water, burns ; Love's five 
arrows, though made of flowers, are in their nature cruel. 

(99) Vidusaka. I say, old chap! Who wouldn't be down in 
the mouth, when she's wasting away by the minute like a sugar 
doll in the rainy season ? Yet, even though it fades, the marjo- 

1 Repeated in Pracandapandava, i. 27. 

2 She of course compares her heart to the bakula flowers and her 
eyes to the roots. 
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ram sprig is fragrant ; and she's a beauty though she pines for 
pain of parting. Withered like a garland of yellow amaranth 
flowers, bravely she keeps her ruddy hue. 

[104] Mrgankavali. Nay, dear one! is there indeed some awful 
reservoir of love so hard to break ? {Sadly) Pitiless is he, dear 
heart! Few in sooth are they who are distressed by others' 
woe; few of them that hum the new pancama mode become 
like masses of faded flowers. 1 Oh, Love, sole archer of the 
triple world, art thou not ashamed to assail a woman with thine 
arrows sharpened by the crest-jewel of the moon ? Valorous in 
showing forth thy bravery, I know thou art within this man ! 

(100) King. O, beauteous maid, exceeding valorous in show- 
ing forth my bravery ! 2 

[105] Vidusaka {laughing aloud). I'm laughing at the thought 
of a battle of the Limbless God ! " 

King. Why this loud laughter ? You frighten me ! 

Mrgankavali. Dear Vicaksana, people seem to be moving 
around ! 

(101) Vicaksana. Let's hide in the kadali-thicket, then, and 
find out what this is ! {They do so) 

Vidusaka. Come, let's enter. {They walk around) 4 

[106] King {looking at the refrigerants and gesticulating that 
he takes them). 

With lotus fibers circling round her wrist, 
And tiny twigs of spring in garlands twined, 
Yea, clad in petals of the kadali, 
She seemeth fire-o'-love enrobed in green. 

So shall I cool me with these refrigerants that she hath lately 
held and left so short a space ago ! {Does so and sits down ; 
the Vidusaka also sits down as usual. ) 
King {gesticulating distress). Alas ! I did not well, for, 

The moon to foulest venom is akin, 

In sandal trees thrice deadly serpents sport, 

1 The koel does not care enough for the flowers to pine away as they 
wither. 

*Vidyasagara omits this line. 3 Kama. 

4 The scene changes from a part of the royal gardens to a kadali- 
thicket. 
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While pearls are born of briny ocean's flood, 

And on the sun's cruel rays the lotus dotes ; 

Naught, naught of these can soothe my burning love ; 

Truth's saving power have I left behind 

And outward healing doth but mock my woe. 1 

(102) [107] Vicaksana. Dear Mrgafikavall, my embassage 
bears fruit ! The great king shows indeed a wondrous change 
of heart ! 

King {gesticulating distress). 

The fan's soft breeze a multitude of sighs, 
Fair Malaya's cool dews but burning tears, 
And all my flower-couch of Kama's darts — 
Oh, pain of love with two-fold agony, 
When will thy mighty power o'er me cease ? 

[108] ViDcrsAKA. Ah, here's something like a letter sealed ! 

King. Not a letter only, but a bond of the peace and war of 
Love ! Lo, this, 

It is a tender palm-leaf, all unsealed, 

With sandal paste that marks the bosom's curve 

(103) And wrapped about with lotus-fibers soft ; 
Full surely from some maiden's hand it fell, 
And tender words of love lie hidden there. 

Vidusaka. Her's it is indeed. The cause of its leaving her 
needs explanation ! 

[109] King (taking the Vidusaka by the ear). Of course the 
land of Vidura is the land of jewel pencils ! s Of course your 
words are the land that drip with nectar ! Therefore look at 
this then ! (Vidusaka does so ; the King recites) "Ah, cruel 
one, from a luckless lady ! " 

Vidusaka. Unseal it ; Til show you. (Doing so) Why, 
the jewel-casket is jewelless, the letter has no letter ! 3 

(104) King. Nay, this device so deeply piteous makes my 
mind like to a blossom ! * (Reflecting) Thou hollow palm- 

1 Comp., for the general idea, Karpuramanjari, ii. 11 ; iii. 20. 

2 This proverb is again used by Rajasekhara in Karpnramafljari, i. 
34, 18. 

3 "Hamlet with Hamlet left out" ; comp. above, p. 35. 

4 I. e., very tender. 
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[110] leaf ! (Meditating) Seek a bond of union with it ! 
Mayhap there is some thread of love sewn there for secret 
counsel ! 

Vidusaka (doing so — looking joyfully). Oh, what wondrous 
wisdom's yours ! But is it praise of the moon to say he is the 
spouse of Rohini ? l 

King (recites, in agitation). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not ? 
Oh, winning wantonness in thy dear eyes 
That steals my sight away for ecstacy. 

(Reflecting anxiously) 

All broken by the trembling of her hand 

And half -effaced by welling drops of sweat, 2 

The while her dear tautology reveals 

The pain of love, though incomplete her phrase — 

(105) [111] Thus, thus the letters that her fingers writ 

Bring sweet conviction to my doubting faith, 
And show the grief that fills the soul of her 
Whose long-lashed glances steal away my heart. 

Vidusaka. Does one overlook matters when an elephant's 
trunk is strangled by a plantain-sprig ? Come, let's follow then ! 

King. 'Tis all one ! Whether I follow the moon, 3 my mine 
of jewels, or whether I follow my heart ! 

Vidusaka (pointing with his finger). There, she's entered 
[112] the grove of madhavi creepers, for here is a series of foot- 
prints like the path of Kama's feet. So let's hide ahead of them 
and watch them carefully. (They do so.) 1 

(106) Mrgankavali (gesticulating the touch of moonlight within 
the creepers/ having recourse to Sanskrit). 

Thou cold, chill moon, touch not thou e'en in sport 
My limbs that burn for absence from my love ; 
For here thy rays hold fevered revelry, 
Though soft their gleam as fibers of the lote. 

1 The favorite wife of the moon. It is no praise to say the obvious. 

2 Comp. the picture of &akuntala blurred by the perspiring fingers of 
Dusyanta in the sixth act of the Sakuntala. 

3 Mrganka, an allusion to the name of the heroine. 

4 The scene changes from the kadali-thicket to a madhavi-grove. 
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(Repeating this three or four times, she weeps). 

King (to the Vidusaka) . Now feast thy gaze ! 
[113] Great tears atrembie in her beauteous eyes 
And falling slowly from her lashes long 
Reveal the pain that fills her gentle heart. 

(107) And furthermore, 

Lo, mighty Love hath sped his arrows five 

Of flowers sweet that pierce, though blunt their tips, 

And with great Varun's dart ] hath wounded sore 

This tender maid, whose tears as rivers flow, 

And like to brooks threefold slow make their way 

Within the grove about her waist that lies. 

(Taking the Viditsaka by the hand, and approaching with 
the courtesy of love.) 

[114] Ah, if like broken fibers of the lote 

Thy limbs slow waste away, then Love doth hold 
His mighty sway forever o'er thy heart. 

Thus in supplication I appeal to you with joy and sorrow 
equal ! 

(108) MrgankavalI (aside, and regarding him, with eagerness 
and terror). Is this rain from a cloudless sky, 2 or pearls won 
from an impure cavity ? Like a staff of kancana 3 become a 
mango, like brass turned into gold, seems he whose frame is 
lauded for its handsomeness. (Aside to Vicaksana.) This, 
dear one, is [115] King Vidyadharamalla, loved of Sri, Sarasvati, 
and Madanasundari, 1 yea, and lover of Sri, Sarasvati, and 
Madanasundari. 

Vicaksana. True ! 

1 Comp. the beginning of the sixth act of the Uttararamacarita and 
Karpuramanjari, iv. 13. The darts of Varuna, the water-god, are tears. 

2 The same proverb occurs in the latter part of the third act of the 
Batnavali; comp. the English saying, "Lightning from a clear sky." 
In Karpuramanjari, iv. 18, 8 the vidusaka speaks of a "shower of 
watermelons from a clear sky." 

3 A tree variously identified by the native lexicographers with the 
Mesua ferrea, Miehelia Champaca, Fieus glomerata, Bauhinea variegata, 
Datura fastuosa, and Rottleria tinctoria. 

4 Beauty, Wisdom, and "Venus. 
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King. Thus rather should'st thou say, Vicaksana : "Loved 
of Mrgafikavali, yea, and lover of Mrgafikavali ! " {saluting 
her). 1 ' 

(109) Beside thine eyes the lotus blue is pale, 

And nigh thy lips the coral gleameth white ; 
While for thy body's sheen the midnight black 
Is changed to gold, and thine uplifted gaze 
Doth lend a twofold luster to the sky. 2 

[116] MkgankavalI {aside). Oh, goodly night, adornment of 
the moon, be thou a hundred watches in thy length ! The con- 
stellation of the Seven Sages hath a girdle of the Bright-Haired 
Ones ! 3 

King. She should not lack a necklace of pearls, good com- 
rade ! the North shines not without the girdle of the Seven 
Seers {thus speaking, he takes the necklace fr on?, his neck and 
places it on the neck of the heroine). 

(110) ViDfxsAKA. Who doth not rejoice at this delightful 
union, since this maid, garlanded with rounded pearls, and with 
innuendo decked, hath the style of goodly bards! 

[117] {In the wing) 

Leave ye the abodes of joy, the bower of creepers and all 
the rest ! Close ye the doors, and let the bolts be shot ; the 
watchmen and retainers shall stand without, each in his own 
place! Here, like the day produced by the light of a lamp 
that some mermaid holdeth in her hand, comes the queen to see 
the. bower of madhavl-creepers adorned with thousands of mad- 
der-clusters, that the drugs of a mighty magician made grow. 

(111) Vicaksana {in terror). Sire, be thy dear friend dis- 
missed ! 

[118] King. I pray thee mercy, unless thou dost deny my 
suit! 



1 Mrgafikavali. 

2 Repeated in Balaramayana, iii. 25 ; comp. Pracandapandava, i. 31. 

3 The "girdle of Bright-Haired Ones" (cittasikhandidama) and the 
" circle of the Seven Sages" (sattarisimandala) are synonyms of the 
constellation Ursa Major. The sentence is omitted by Arte. 
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Vidusaka. Get her out of here at once, old chap! or else 
we're pigeons caught in a cage. 1 (Thus speaking, they walk 
around according to their rank. ) 

(Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act III. 



(112) ACT IV. 

(In the wing) 

A blessed dawn unto Karpuravarsa's 2 lord, for now, 

The silvern moon sinks to the western sea ; 
Like bubbles vanish all the stars of night; 
The lights shine pale as yellow amaranth ; 
And red as chakors' eyes 3 doth gleam the east. 

[119] (Then enter the Vidtxsaka awake and the Bbahmanbe' 
asleep) 

Vidtxsaka. Quick, mother of sons! up, and offer your 
morning prayer! Come, the night is past! Listen to the 
eulogy of the dawn by the royal bard, Karpurakhanda ! (Reflect- 
ing) How is it she doesn't break her slumber even now, sleep- 
ing 5 in exhaustion from the wakefulness engendered by the 
queen's most weighty words? I'll wait, then, for Brahmans 
say, one who is sleeping soundly must not be waked. 6 (The 
Brahmanee talks in her sleep) 

1 Compare the English proverb, " Caught like a rat in a trap." 

2 This word, which seems to be known thus far only here in Sanskrit 
literature, is doubtless the name of the imaginary realm over which 
Vidyadharamalla ruled. The smaller Petersburg lexicon is scarcely 
correct in making it the name of a prince, nor is it to be identified with 
the Karpiiradvipa mentioned above, p. 32. 

3 The eyes of the cakora are supposed to become red at the sight of 
poison (Kulluka on Manu, vii. 217). 

4 Her name is Pingalika, see p. 62. 

5 The scene is the sleeping apartments of Carayana. While sleeping 
is technically forbidden on the Sanskrit stage (Wilson, i. xxvii.), both 
Vardhamana and the vidu§aka Maitreya sleep in the third act of the 
Mrcchakafikd, and the latter, like Pingalika here, talks in his sleep ; 
^aka^adasa sleeps in the fourth act of the Mudrdrdksasa, and the vidfi- 
§aka in the third act of the Priyadarsikd. • Manu, iv. 57. 
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(113) Bsahmanbb. From Vicaksana's lips the spouse of the 
queen hath heard 1 that " Mrgaiikavali, dear sister of the captive 
Mrgafikavarman, is come [120] to see her brother in her love 
for him. Now, my maternal uncle, the noble Candravarman, 
and my aunt, Haralata, have said that ' this your sister, 2 
Mrgaiikavali, is destined, according to astrologers, for universal 
sovereignty ; you must make her win a husband fitting for her.' " 
Then the queen said to the king: " No spouse but you is fitted 
for her, since the ruby decks the single string of pearls. So 
wed her, sire! Your fortune should not pass unto another's 
hand. Nor is it strange that thy queen should be filled with 
thoughts for a rival to herself, since they say of daughters of 
noble lineage, ' What is dear to the spouse is dear, not what to 
herself is dear.' Nay, already I have caused thee, sire, to wed 
[121] Anafigalekha, child of the king of Magadha 3 ; Ratnavall ; 
and Priyadarsana, 4 daughter of the prince of Malava; Vilasa- 
vati, the offspring of Paficala's B (114) lord ; KelimatI, child of 
Avanti's" sovereign ; Lilavati, princess of the ruler of Jaland- 
hara;' and Patralekha, daughter of the king of Kerala." So 
the great king gave assent, after she had said to him again and 
again, "The second watch to-day is the auspicious time for 
wedlock." Thus the king shall be tricked by a mock marriage 
to get even for the Mekhala affair, and the retort to my angry 
brother 8 will be: " Why, it's a marriage." 

Vidusaka (laughing). God or heat 9 will know who's tricked 
here! (Reflecting) Well, we'll make the old she-cat drink 

1 These are quoted by Vicaksana as the queen's words. 
* Really, of course, the queen's cousin. 

3 Southern Bihar (Lassen, 166-167 ; comp. Dey, 49-50). 

4 Possibly a direct allusion to the dramas Ratnavall and Priyadar- 
Hka (Apte, 38 ; and Konow, 185). Malava, the modern Malwa, lay 
between the Vindhyas on the south, the Aravalli range on the north, 
Dohad in the west, and Bhopal in the east (Lassen, 145-146). 

5 The country north and west of Delhi, between the foot of the Him- 
alayas and the Chambal (Balfour, iii. 99). 

6 A district of ancient India corresponding to the modem Ujjain. 
' The modern Jalandhar in the Punjab. 

s kuvidassa me bhaduassa, Pingalika thus seems to be the sister of 
Candravarman ! Can one compare the fact that the wife of Rajasekhara, 
a Brahman, was Avantisundarl, a Rajput princess (Konow, 180) ? 

9 Comp. the English " God or the devil." 
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sour gruel for milk for a (115) [122] while yet! ' It was a 
fine game for Kuvalayamala to marry a woman to a woman! 
{Looking upward) It's high time to wake the Brahman ee up! 
Brahmanee, get up, get up! the queen calls you! 

Beihmanee (arising with a gesticulation of awakening). 
Oh, it's morning! (Looking at him) Here, you son-in-law of 
Mrgatrsnika ! you go attend our sovereign lord, and I'll go 
to the queen. ( Walking about) 

(Exeunt) 

(End of the connecting-scene) 

[123] (Enter the King and the Vidusaka) 2 

King (gesticulating the distress of love and grief). Friend, 
now the fervent heat doth pass from out its infant stage ! 

To Love's behest e'en in the burning noon 
Summer doth lure the wanderer of the night, 
Yea, hardeneth the milk of cocoanuts, 
And ripeneth the royal plantains sweet ; 
But at the hour of eve it bringeth joy. 

And furthermore, 

(116) Mantles of tender grass, and bracelets soft 
Wrought of the dainty fibers of the lote ; 
Sirisa flowers nigh to rosy ears, 
And radiant jasmines in the stead of pearls, 
The while in summertide the fawn-eyed maids 
Exhale from every limb the sandal sweet — 
Nor spell nor charm save these doth Kama need 
That life should throb again throughout his veins. 

[124] Vidusaka. Just so! The summer scorches bald-heads 
like us! 

King (smiling dejectedly). The sun doth parch the brow, 
and the dust in the path doth burn the feet. Therefore the 
king's spouse looks not on the sun. 3 And furthermore, 

1 The vidusaka Gautama also irreverently compares the queen Dharini 
to a cat in the fourth act of the Malavikagnimitra, and the vidusaka 
repeats the proverb here given in Karpuramanjari, ii. 29, 11. 

8 The scene changes from the sleeping apartment of Carayana to a 
part of the royal gardens near the courtyard of the zenana. 

3 1, e., the heat is so intense that his (future) bride cannot leave her 
apartments. 
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Cool to the ear the flutes steal sense away, 
And tempting is the wine with water chilled ; 
Yea, like to snow the breasts of fawn-eyed maids — 
While Kama's grace surpasseth every joy. 

[125] And thus, good friend, we hear, 

Roots of young shrubs and fragrant jasmine bark, 
Sweet sandal sap, asoka tendrils moist, 
Sirisa flowers tall, and plantains ripe — 
These be the cooling gifts fierce summer gave 
To flame-scorched Kama in the days of yore. 

( Gesticulating discouragement) 

Two woes there be that coolth alone may heal, 
Yet if they be conjoined no man may bear — 
The burning radiance of the midday sun, 
And grief of parting from the well-beloved. ' 

(117) [126] (In the wing) 

The maids of long and curving feet that love the swing 
remove her anklets bent within their circling fingers. The 
golden bell, 2 its pearls astart from its circumference for close 
compression of their hands, is taken off and hidden by her 
friends. The mantle, trembling with the plucking, upraised 
fingers, is drawn from her swelling bust, o'er which doth lie a 
robe, loosed slightly from her slender stomach. 3 

King (to the Vidttsaka, perceiving her delight in the swing 
with her friends). Good friend, 

[127] Oh, singer sweet as kinnaras 4 divine, 

That in thy tossing swing dost take delight, 
Consumed by love, set thou me in thy heart, 
That Kama's bow may gain the victory. 



1 Repeated in Balaramayana, v. 25 ; comp. Karpuramafijari, iv. 2. 
s A small golden jingling ornament. 

3 Between this speech and the next, one of the manuscripts inserts a 
long section, translated in the appendix. 

4 Celestial choristers and musicians, attendants on Kuvera, the god of 
wealth, and represented with the body of a man and the head of a horse. 
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Viditsaka. It's pretty plain from Vicaksana's words that 
her heart has been given you before marriage ! 

King. Now the four lines of the stanza are complete ! 
Viditsaka. Read 'em to me, old chap ! 

[128] King (reads). 

Upon what limb doth tender youth write not? 
Oh, winning wantonness in thy dear eyes, 

(118) That steals my sight away for ecstasy — 
Come, come thou to me, come, ah, come at last ! 

And furthermore, 

From her fair throat she took the chain of pearls 
And in my sleep she cast it round my neck ; 
Lo, thus I give to her her gift again 
That on her bosom's circuit it may rest. 

Viditsaka (gesticulating remembrance). Ah, ha! now I'm 
going to ask a sticke'r! 

King. It's answered! 
[129] Viditsaka. What's the difference between Mrgankavali 
and Kuvalayamala? 

King. Hush ! She's another man's wife ! ' 

Viditsaka. Do Zknow anything about the affairs of princes? 
Any way, the rustic calls the wife of his brother-in-law a half- 
wife," so tell me, what's the difference between Mrgankavali 
and Kuvalayamala ? 

King. What's the difference between Mrgankavali and Kuva- 
layamala ? 

(119) Viditsaka. That's been said over and over ; why do you 
say it again ? 

King. Then I'll answer by a simile — as great as is the dif- 
ference between liquid camphor and liquid aloes. 5 
[130] Viditsaka. That's clear enough ! 

King. This will show you, 

1 The wife of the supposed Mrgafikavarman, who is really Mrgankavali. 

2 Apparently, since a second wife of his brother-in-law is co-wife with 
his own sister, so that he feels a strong interest in her. 

3 Comp., pei-haps, the English " difference between cheese and chalk," 
(the Sanskrit has yad antaram ghanasaragarusdrayofy). 
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All golden as the campak 1 LatI 2 stands, 
But like to durva-grass 3 pale Kuntall •* 
Here gleam the gems, while there the white pearls shine- 
Fair mansions both for Love's most sweet disport, 
Yet doth the first surpass all earth can give. 

It can't be possible, old chap, that the queen will have me marry ! 

Vidttsaka. What's impossible about it ? Such things have 
happened ! {Looking before him) I see maid-servants of my 
kinswoman coming this way. 
[131] King. Who is your kinswoman ? 

Vidusaka. The queen. 5 

King, {smiling). Come then, let's go to the picture hall. 
{They do so)' 

{Enter at the wing Maid-Servants with baskets in their hands; 
all walk about). 

First Maid-Servant. Tarangika ! where can I see the great 
king? 

(120) Second Maid-Servant. Where you see a man athrob 
with eagerness for his approaching marriage, Kurangika, my 
love ! 

Another Maid-Servant. Oh, Vicaksana , what's this Taran- 
gika says ? How can one who has wedded thousands of queens 
show such eagerness ? 

Yet another Maid-Servant. My dear Vicaksana ! Don't 
you know anything about the ways of Love ? A man in love 
is always eager ! 

[132] Tarangika {looking before her). There, near the door of 
the picture-gallery, I see our sovereign, his limbs all wan and 
wasted, attended by the noble Carayana like the full moon at 
dawn followed by Saturn.' {All approach) Victory, victory, 

1 Michelia champaca, Linn., a large tree, bearing rich orange flowers 
of exquisite fragrance (Roxburgh, 453 ; Balfour, ii. 942). 
8 Mrgafikavali. 

3 Panicum dactylon, Linn., the common panic-grass of India (Rox- 
burgh, 97). 

4 Kuvalayamala. 

6 His wife is the sister of the husband of the queen's aunt ! 
6 The scene changes from a part of the royal gardens near the court- 
yard of the zenana to the vicinity of the picture-gallery. 
' A pale reflex of a shadowy lord. 
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sire ! The queen declares that the auspicious moment is at hand ! 
Therefore, array thyself, and hasten to the quadrangle of the 
nuptials ! 

King. As the queen doth bid ! 

(121) Vidusaka {Rooking at himself). Ladies, what is your 
reply in raiment and food for a kinsman ? 

Maid-Servants. We'll give it ! 

Vidusaka. What will it be ? 
£133] Maid-Servants. What the asoka longs for, and what 
the lordly god of triple gaze carries on his head.' 

Vidusaka {brandishing his staff). Oh, you slaves ! Do 
you mock the mighty Brahman, the dear friend of the great 
king, the beloved of the Brahmanee, Pingalika, and the reader 
of half a pada of his sutras? 2 I'll make your faces disgust 
your lovers with this staff, crooked as the souls of servant-girls 
like you ! 

TarangikX. Calm, sir, be calm ! The queen's women were 
jesting with you ; they thought they were your relatives ! 
(122) Another Maid-Servant. Don't joke any more ; Cara- 
yana the noble is a Durvasas, 3 for he's illy clad ! 

Tarangika. He'll be well-clad before long ! That's [134] the 
reason we're making the regulation marriage festival. Sulak- 
sana, Harayasthi, Kalakanthi, Vasantalata, Mafigalika, Kiima- 
keli, Mrgafikalekha, Bakulavall, Parabhrtika, Vicaksana, and 
Kalpalata, prepare the deasil 4 for the marriage with the bind- 
ing of the bracelet of our sovereign skilled in love. 



1 A kick and a half-(w)ring for your neck. Comp. Vicaksana's taunt 
to the vidusaka in Karpuramanjari, i. SO, 27, and his reply, i. 20, 29, as 
well as the repartee in i. 20, 15-16. 

2 Comp. the vidiisaka's boast of his learning in Karpuramanjari, i. 
18, 1-2. 

3 A pun, denoting both Durvasas, an ascetic of proverbial irascibility, 
and ' wretchedly clothed.' The play on words fails, however, in the 
answering suvasa. 

4 While the canons of Sanskrit dramaturgy forbid the representation of 
a marriage (Levi, 57 ; Wilson, i. xxvii.), Parvati weds Siva in the fifth 
act of the Parvatiparinaya, and Karpuramanjari is married to Canda- 
pala in the fourth act of the Karpuramanjari (see also Winternitz, 60). 
The marriage-thread is also mentioned in the middle of the ninth act 
of the Mdlatim&dhava. 
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(All approach and proffer red garments, saffron, the bracelet, 
flowers, etc.; the King puts them on with a gesticulation / the 
Vidusaka adorns himself with the unguent, etc., left by the 
king) 

VicaksanI. Why this delay, fair ladies ? Let's enjoy things 
from the very first ! Make them perfect ! Sing and dance ! 
[135] Vidusaka. Ah, ha ! I'll sing and dance with them ! 

King. As you like. 

(All sing and dance with the Vidusaka) 
(In the wing) 

Why do Vicaksana and the rest delay ? Bring the great 
king to the quadrangle ! The queen is there with her attend- 
ants ! 
(123) Tarangika. This way, this way, great king ! ' 

(All walk about, then enter the Queen, Mrgankavali 
dressed as a yoxmg girl, and Kuvalayamala.) 

Queen (aside). My dear Kuvalayamala, see how well girl- 
ish garb becomes your husband ! (Kuvalayamala laughs, 
averting her face) 
[136] King (aside). 

The noon am I, consumed with parching flame ; 
She is the eventide, her face its orb ; 
While this red cloth, that still doth sunder us, 3 
Is as the twilight, joining night to day. 

Queen. Noble sire, unveil her face ! Let the moon arise 
within thy mansion ! 

King (approaching and doing so, aside). 

All conquered sinks the moon, the lotus lord, 
Before the wondrous radiance of her face, 
For that her slender nose is as a reed- 
Bearing on either side a lotus blue — 
So beauteous are the eyes of her I love. 

1 The scene changes from the vicinity of the picture-gallery to the 
Golden Quadrangle in the vicinity of the courtyard of the zenana. 

- The screen set between the bride and groom at the wedding (Jack- 
son, 326 ; comp. Modi, 29, 31). 
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Queen. Dear Mrgafikavali, gaze upon the stars, and 
spread the couch of flowers ! (Mbgankavali turning her eyes 
[137] hither and thither in abashment, gazes upward a long 
time). 

King (aside). 

Soft on the ground, her glances gleam like pearls, 
Yea, shine as ketakas through all the world, 

(124) And fill the sky with moonbeams radiant. 

Vidusaka (aside). Kuvalayamala is almost drinking you in 
with lustrous sidelong glances ! 
King. 'Tis so ! 

Oh, sweet the madding glances of thine eyes, 
Long as the conduit of some limpid stream 
And curving like a ploughshare or a carp ! 
'Tis they that fill my soul with all Love's power, 
And bring to me thy face beyond compare. 

[138] But yet she is another's wife ! 

Vidusaka. She's yours, you mean, in course of love ! 

Queen (aside, to Kuvalayamala). See your own husband 
married by my noble lord ! (Aloud) Honored sire, now have 
the deasil walked, and let parched grain be scattered in the 
fire. ( The King, having led her around, seats himself) 

Poeteess (entering). Sire, at the door noble Bhagurayana 
stands with the chief messenger of Candravarman, the queen's 
maternal uncle. ( The KrNG looks toward the Queen) 

(125) Queen. Let him enter without delay ! 
[139] Poeteess. Even so ! (Exit) 

(Then enter Bhagueayana and the Messengee) 

Both. Victory ! victory to the king, Trilinga's sovereign ! 
Bhagueayana. Here is the messenger from Lata's lord. 
King. Enter ! Doth Candravarman bid us greeting ? 
Messengee. With the favor of the king ! 
Queen. Greetings from me to Haralata, my maternal uncle's 
wife ! 

Messengee. Thy further pleasure ? 
Queen. Do my elders remember me ? 
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Messenger. One's own soul forgets ! ' ( To the Queen) 
Thy maternal uncle's son doth greet thee (all gesticulate joy), 
and our sovereign bids me say : 

" I had no son, so Mrgankavall 
I feigned to be a man-child, and 'tis she 
That my chief minister hath brought to you. 

[140] "To-day a son doth glorify my house, 

And therefore her, most dainty and most fair, 
Skilled in all arts and sportsome in her mood, 
Yet knowing well decorum's every rule — 
Yea, Mrgankavall, who, fate foretells, 
Shall wed a prince to rule o'er all the world, 
Shouldst thou now give unto some lord of earth 
With glory radiant as great Indra's own." 

(126) Bhagurayana (aside). Mine intellect, that twineth around 
the tree of politics, beareth fruit. 

Vidusaka (raising his hand). See, she's given and wedded ! 
Don't you see on the forearm the circling bridegroom's bracelet 
of pink thread belonging to my dear old chum and Mrganka- 
vall ? 2 (All are astonished) 

Queen (aside). See what evil tricks fate plays ! My merry 
game of feigned device has turned out true ! (After refection) 
[141] It can't be helped ! (Aloud) Noble sir, even without 
my maternal uncle's bidding, I should have her wed ! 

Messenger. Oh, queen, the minds of those like you, even 
when they work by chance, achieve success ! 

Vidusaka (aside). Ah, ha ! the queen's sorry now ! 

King. Full true ! Fate giveth weal to all according to 
desert ! 

Queen (aside). Alas ! I've missed the way of my [142] 
intent, but their continued fortune lasteth still ! 

(127) Mekhala. Since the queen's giving us the noble bluff, 
let's play the game out ! When the water's gone, what's the 
use of a bridge ? When the marriage is over, what's the good 
of looking at the stars ! 3 

1 1, e., I forgot all about that ! 

* This portion of the marriage ceremony seems to be of late develop- 
ment (Haas, 311-812, 386; Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, i. 223; 
comp. Modi, 30-31). 3 " There's no use crying over spilled milk." 

vol. xxvn. 5 
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Vidusaka. Oh, crest-jewel of ministers, thou art a new 
Canakya ! 1 Bhagurayana, Kuvalayamala, too, belongs to my 
old chum, for great sages say : 

Wife, slave, and son have naught that is their own, 
For all they gain belongeth to their lord. 2 

Messenger. Ah, what skill in tradition on the part of Cara- 
yana, the great king's boon companion ! 

Bhagubayana. Carayana's right ! Come now, oh, queen ! 
Wed her, too, with this very bracelet ! 

Queen. As the great minister will ! 

Vidusaka (taking/ Kuvalayamaxa's hand and placing it in 
(128) the King's). Ah, ha ! The rustic calls the wife of his 
brother-in-law a half -wife, but [144] you're whole wives! (All 
laugh ; the Queen forces a smile. To the Maid-Servants) You 
sing and dance, and I'll sing and dance, for the wedding's all 
over ! (They do so) 

Megankavali (aside, smiling). Come, Kuvalayamala, em- 
brace me ! Since you're a wife, we're co-wives. 

Bhagurayana (aside, gesticulating a twitching of the right 
eye). 3 I don't know what other cause of joy there can be ! 

Portress (entering). Your majesty ! At the door stands 
Kurangaka, come with a letter from "Vatsa, the commander-in- 
chief. 

King. Let him enter ! (Exit Portress) 

[145] (Then enter Kurangaka) 

Kurangaka (bowing). Victory, victory, sire ! 

(Presents the letter) 

Bhagurayana (takes it and reads) . 

"All hail to thee, oh, king ! In Nrpuri 4 
Where sound the rolling waves of Narmada, 

1 A famous Brahman, the minister of Candragupta (Sandrokottos), 
whom he helped to establish the Maurya dynasty. He is the hero of 
Visakhadatta's drama, Mudraraksasa and the putative author of the 
Canakyanlti (comp. Klatt, De Trecentis Canakyce Pcetce Indici Sententiis, 
15, and Kressler's translation in his Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, 
151-195). 

4 Comp. Manu, viii. 416 (Ind. Spr. 4570). 3 A good omen. 

4 Apte, 46-47, reads, on the basis of a Tanjore manuscript, Tripurl 
and Kalaeurl. Tripuri seems to be the modern Tevur on the Narbada, 
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Srlvatsa, lord of all thy host, doth bend 
Before Karpuravarsa, his dear lord, 
(129) In love and awe, his hands upon his brow ; 
While widowed dames of haughty Murala 
Abase their eyes unto his lotus feet." 

And something better than that is written here : ' ' Through the 
valor of thee, the royal adornment of Karaculi, through the 
perspicuous understanding of the great minister, Bhagurayana, 
and through the execution of orders on the part of wretched 
soldiers like me, all the tyrant princes in the eastern, western 
[146] and northern regions were reduced to subjection. Only 
the monarchs of the south were still seen to stand. But even 
there the news was told, and Virapala, the lord of Kuntala, 
deprived of his sovereignty by a kinsman, came to the king for 
refuge, and, in obedience to the king's command, we placed 
him at our head, and camped on the banks of the Payosni. ' 
And then, 

"Karnata cunning in the fray, Ceylon 
Of lion's deeds, Pandya 2 of deadly blade, 
The lord of Murala 3 with horses stout, 
Andhra * of flawless valor in the field, 
Bold Kuntala, lord of the radiant spear, 
And Konkana, 5 with other monarchs brave 
All, all did band together 'gainst our host. 

six miles from Jabalpur. It is possible, however, that the names are 
intentionally mutilated for purposes of disguise, or that the geography 
is imaginary. There is little evidence here to show that Nrpuri was 
Vidyadharamalla's capital, as Apte thought. It seems rather to have 
been a town, perhaps a captured city, whence Vatsa despatched his mes- 
senger to the king. 

1 " Evidently the modern Puma, a feeder of the Tapi" [in Berar], 
Apte, 51 ; comp. Lassen, 686-687). 

4 A district of ancient India corresponding to the modern districts of 
Tinnevelli and Madura in the extreme south-east of India (Dey, 67; 
Lassen, 191-195). 

3 A tribe on the banks of Murala (the modern Narbada, flowing from 
the Western Ghats to the Arabian Sea), identified by Apte, 51, with 
the Keralas. 

4 A district of ancient India between the Godavari and Kistna in 
Madras (Apte, 49 , Dey 4). 

5 The modern Konkan in the Bombay Presidency. 
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[147] "Meanwhile, our forces joined battle with them." 
King. Valorous in deeds of battle is Karnata ! 
BhIgukataka {recites). "Then, 

' My love the dead crushed 'neath the tusker's feet ; ' 
' Ah, dear to me the foe with spears transfixed ; ' 
' For yon convulsing corpse my soul doth yearn ; ' 
' This frowning, severed brow my heart's desire ; ' * 
Thus cried, as ye have heard, the maids divine 
That choose them spouses on the blood-stained field. 

"But what need of wi-iting more? We defeated them, and 
placed Vlrapala on his throne. 2 The rest may be learned from 
Kurafigaka's mouth." 

Kttkangaka. My mouth is like that of a drum, your maj- 
esty ; not a sound is there. 3 
(130) [148] King. They whose mouths are letters, bear letters. 

Bhasukatajta. Therefore, now, 

Unto the eastern strand where Ganges flows, 
And in the south to Tamraparni's 4 wave, 
Where in the west the sea greets Narmada, 
Yea, to the milky ocean in the north 
That joys in streams 6 from dancing Siva's locks 
Doth rule the monarch of Karaculi. 

{Saluting the King) Can I do thee service more ? 

[149] King. E'en greater joy than this is mine, 
The anger of my queen hath passed away, 
Sweet Mrgankavali, my love, is won ; 

1 Each of these four lines is spoken by a different Apsaras, or celes- 
tial hetaera, who, like the Norse valkyr, chooses a lover from the heroes 
slain in battle. The stanza is repeated in Balaramayana, viii. 11. 

8 Comp. the success of Vatsa's troops in the fourth act of the Ratnavali, 
the victory of the forces of Vatsaraja, and the restoration of Drdhavar- 
man, Vatsaraja's ally, to his throne by his friend's army, at the close of 
the Priyadarsika. In the Ratnavali, moreover, as in the Viddhasa- 
labhafijika, the news is told the king by the prime minister, aided by an 
envoy from the general of the royal army. 

3 1 do not speak unless desired. The king's answer seems to convey a 
reproof. 

4 The modern Tambraparni in Tinnevelli (Apte, 48 ; Lassen, 192). 

5 The Ganges. 
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Brave Kuntala's fair daughter, once a bride 
Unto another, weds with me at last ; 
While by your wisdom and great Vatsa's might 
My sovereignty doth spread o'er all the world — 
What blessings more than these could heart desire ? ' 

So be it then ! 

As beauteous as the broad and snowy breast 

On the left side of dread Bhavani's lord ; 2 

As eager as great Visnu's arms to twine 

In close embrace about fair Laksml's neck ; 

As skilful as the hands of mighty Brahm 

To shape the forms that move through all the world : 

So goodly and so sweet are sages' words 

That every ear should quaff in ecstasy. 

[150] (Exeunt omnes) 

End of Act IV. 



APPENDIX. 

Arte's manuscript B, "complete but very badly written," inserts the 
following passage at 59. It is, in all probability, a late interpolation. 

(1) Caught by their hands and in their fingers clasped, 
Yea, resting on their long and rounded throats, 
The cords of pearls, tossed by the lofty swing, 
Now leave the beauteous circlets of their breasts. 

In rhythmic beat their dainty arms are raised, 
While with their slender hands they fain would hold 
Their bracelets that the welling sweat bedews. 

Entangled in their nails, their tresses long 
Stream in the breeze and softly kiss their hips, 
Wherefrom their heavy girdles slowly fall. 

1 Comp. Karpuramanjarl, iv. 23. The situation and sentiment are 
strikingly paralleled in the closing speech of the king in the Priyadar- 
Hka (comp. also the close of the Malavikagnimitra). 

* &va and Parvati conjoined in one body, the right half male and the 
left half female (see Moor, Hindu Pantheon, plates 7, 24). 
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Unto their upturned eyes sink massy locks, 
Wherein a moment's space the cavern stays 
That marks the spot where tiny fingers twined. 



With perfumes decked, bright gleams the wondrous place 
Encircled by the zone of furrows three, 
Where tips of rosy nails full featly write. 

Now fast descending, with their hollowed hands 
(2) They cleanse the dew of summer's heat away, 
And shade averted faces with their palms. 

Such be the deeds of those attendant maids 
That wait upon thy love, oh, lord of men, 
Proclaiming all the summer's weal and woe. 

King {listening). Even so, 

On his white jasmine bow great Kama lays 

His arrow of the trumpet-flower red, 

Eager to conquer all the triple world, 

And makes his shrine within the hearts of dames 

That bathe them as the eventide draws nighr 

Vidusaka. You're easily hidden now ! Let's know what 
happened last night, for since the day the dream was seen the 
queen has been wrathy again and again, and cooled down again 
and again, so that Pingalika, my wife, is sour one day and 
sweet the next. 

King. Right you are ! When a tendril of the karavella ' 
plant climbs a soap-berry tree and gets sprinkled with sea- water, 
do you say that it stays bitter ? It's no wonderful event, but 

yet, 

That starry chamberlain, the lord of night, 
On whom mine eyes are fixed, comes not to me ; 
Nor have I heard the wondrous pancama, 
The note of omen good that joys the ear ; 

1 Momodica charantia, Linn., a vegetable with a large bitter fruit, 
which is eaten before it ripens, especially in curries. The fruit is 
soaked in salt and water before dressing (Balfour, ii. 9.71). 
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The tender glances of yon maiden slim 
Stray here and there, but look on me askance ; 
And I may never quaff ambrosia sweet 
Drawn from the amorous lips of her I love. 

(3) Vidusaka. Well, lovers are half fools, and girls mock 
them with their glances and their gait. Tell me what the devil 
is the matter ! 

King. Why do you ask me here ? Ask the friend of love 
there. 

Each glance shot from the coign of maidens' eyes, 
Each step while slow their arms sway to and fro, 
Each stammering word of witchery divine, 
Methinks is nectar sweet from Kama's fount. 

Vidusaka. Say, she must be in a funk today ! 
King. She is, old chap, for with departing day Vicaksana 
came to me and told me of her plight. 
Vidusaka. With what letter ? 
King. Listen, 

Like to a tossing swing the sighs she breathes, 

And as a waterfall her tearful eyes ; 

All sear her blossom of the tagara, 1 

Yea, pale her cheek, and faint — how faint ! — those limbs, 

Nigh which the crescent of the silvern moon 

Seems gross and great, e'en on its natal eve. 

And furthermore, 

Ah, let the betel climb the betel-palm, 
The night find union with her chosen lord ; 
So yon sweet songstress make thy heart her own, 
And Kama win him mighty victory. 

1 Tabernaemontana coronaria, Boxb., a shrub bearing waxy double 
flowers of a pure white color and a faint pleasant odor, which becomes 
delightfully fragrant at night (Roxburgh, 249 : Balfour, iii. 797-798). 



